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ABSTRACT 
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Over the past eight years a growing nusnber of school districts across 
the country have established special programs and schools designated as 
"alternatives." Explanations for the -emergence of alternatives within 
public' school systems are widely divergent.! The alternatives have 
been characterized as expressions of a new responsiveness to the di- 
versity of American society; as stop gap. measures to preserve a fal- 
tering system of public education; as devices to meet the needs and 
realize the potential of individual students; and as means to resolve, 
minimize, or avoid conflict over pressing social issues such as busing 
for the purpose of desegregation.^ The lack of consensus is attribut- 
able not only to the differing purposes and perspectives of educational 
policy makers and writers, but to the ambiguity of the term itself. 
The result has been a wide range of programs subsumed under the rubric 
"alternative."* Substantial differences exist among school districts 
in the definition and scope of alternatives, A school system might 
provide a few alternatives, many, or a comprehensive range of options. 
There are approaches aimed at the total school-sge population of a dis- 
trict, and there are approaches that are designed to serve only special 
subgroups within that population. 

Generally speaking, those in the forefront of the alternative education 
movement advocate a system of public school options which would provide 
a choice among distinctive learning environments to all students, their 
parents and teachers. 3 in practice, however, alternatives most fre- 
quently serve two types of students— those who are intellectually gifted 
and/or artistically talented, and those whose school experiences are 
characterized by failure. 

In this paper we examine the subset of alternatives designed for stli- 
dents who do not succeed in conventional schools and who are disruptive* 
While in conventional schools, these students not only fail to learn 
but also act out their frustrations and resentments and impede the 
learning of other students. They have^been described by the prefix 
"dis"~disenchanted, disaf fected, disaffil iated, disturbed, and dis- 
rupti^. Frequently they have been' expelled or suspended; they are 
likely to be truant and eventual ly- drop-out of school; many have already 
had contact with the juvenile justice system.- 

Programs for disruptive youth presently comprise about one-third of extant 
alternative programs in the United States.^ These alternatives vary from 
part-time programs serving a few students within an existing school, to 
separate schools serving several hundred students. There are also cases 
of alternative programs existing in nontradi tional locations, such as 
community health centers. 5 

r- 

This paper analyzes the uses and misuses of alternative education pro- 
grams for disrupt! ve youth. We discuss their potential for assisting 
students who are unsuccessful in existing school programs; and we point 
out the limitations and dangers of alternatives. The paper describes 



*See Appendix A for a listing of different types arf Alternatives. 



the positive and negative aspects of existing alternative schools. He 
also review what research indicates about the impact of alternatives,- ' 
point out lacunae in existing research and suggest areas for further 
study. 

We base our comnientary in this paper on a review of pertinent literature 
as well as field data. In the course of 1976, we travelled to the fol- 
lowing school districts considered to be leaders in alternative educa- 
tion: Boston-Cambridge, Philadelphia, Houston, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
Louisville, Minneapol is-St. Paul, Los Angeles, San Jose, Berkeley, and 
Seattle. One week was spent in each major site interviewing administa- 
tors and jchool officials, teachers, students, and parents involved with 
alternative schools. Semi-structured interviews were conducted to de- 
termine the origins, functioning, and outcomes of alternatives.* 



Assumptions and Conceptual Framework 

Our analysis is based on the assumption that a principal cause of stu- \ 
dent disruptive behavior is the learning environment of large, imper- 
sonal bureaucratic schools.** As presently constituted, conventional . 
schools are settings in which a substantial number of students experi- 
ence failure, feel powerless about the decisions that affect them, and 
have negative views about themselves and their futures. Student rela- 
tions with school personnel — particularly in large cqnprehensive high - 
schools— are often distant, if not antagonistic. : . i_ 

We share with Gold the theoretfcal perspective that disruptive behavior 
is an ego defense — a means of protecting an individual . from a derogated 
self-image caused by failure in important social roles . In the case 
of students, lack of competence in academic and other school roles may 
be compensated for by "acting-out" and attention-getting behavfors be- 
fore an appreciative peer group, which provides an alternative system 
6f rewards and status.' we also share with Hirschi the set of proposi- 
tions that "the causal chain runs from academic incompetence to poor 
. school performance to disliking school to rejection of the school's 
authority . to the commission of delinquent acts."° 

Fr1edenberg,5*'Ko2ol,10 Kohl,^^ Silberman,12 and others have documented 
the violence that the schooling process wreaks on the self-identity and 



*For further discussion of our research methodology, see A^endix B. 

**Obviously, there are a variety of social forces operating on the 
students—family and community, peers, mass media, the character of 
American society itself— which are contributory factors to school vio- 
lence. But our attention is on those aspects of schools whiich may 
generate disruptive behavior, and which are amenable to morinffcation * 
and correction through changes in educational policies andr;practices. 



personal integrity of students— particularly from lower class and minor- 
ity backgrounds. For a sizeable number of stu<ients, schooling represents 
a- degrading experience which may cause then-to strike back in anger a- 
gainst the institution^ its agents (teachers and administrators), and 
its clients (students). 

The reaction of a school systesi to student disruptiorn may be ruthless 
and punitive, or it may be humane and rehabKlitatiwe* - According to 
Maynard, school administrators and teachers use tw(y basic approaches in 
dealing with violence, vandalism, and discipline: H) force, and 2) im- 
provement of school environment. »3 Haynard notes that where a %taff 
has adopted the "school climate model"— which may result in student 
"ownership" of the school~there is an emphasis on the following: 

educational quality and individual self-worth; 
trust; 

• open and honest communication; 
shared leadership; 

high involvement of staff and students; 
skills acquisition to accomplish the above. 

Similarly, Sl-asser advocates the structuring of learning environments 
where everyona c^n have a stake in the school and everyone can succeed. 
We agree with Haynard and Glasser that changing school learning environ- 
ments represents the most reasonable strategy to follow in attacking the 
causes of disruptive behavior* 



Positive Features of Alternative Schools 

Advocates of alternatives for disruptive students point out that they 
provide, a supportive learning environment where such youths can gain 
basic academic and social skills, experience success and social approval, 
participate 1n important decision-making, feel good about themselves, 
and look forward to more attractive futures.. Features of alternative 
progrsiHS aimed at achieving these ends include small , intimate schools 
with a low student-adult ratio*, individualized instruction, competent 
"^and, caring teachers, specialized personnel to provide counseling and 
sociaV services , and a pragmatic vocational thrust. The following dis- 
cussion wili elaborate upon these points under the headings of condi- 
tions conducive to warm interpersonal relations , academic success, sense 
of power, positive images of the future, and enhancement of self-concept. 



Conditions Conducive to Warm 
Interpersonal Relations 

Size . The staffs of alternative schools invariably rate smallness of 
size (low enrollments) as perhaps the most important factor enabling 
them to reach and work with disaffected youth. Because of the "smallness 



of the programs, they are able to treat students more individually. 
The teachers generally know the students names, something about theffi, 
and when something is wrong* fhey are able to know when problems are 
likely to erupt. 

The median size of alternative school populations is Hess than 200 stu- 
dents. Many have fewer than 100 students."^ Small school size is usu- 
ally accompanied by a low student-adult ratio. Alternative schools 
typically have student-adult ratios of approximately 15 to 1 and 'sane- 
times lower. This is accomplished through diversified staffing, use 
of student teachers, graduate interns, conirounity volunteers, and parents. 
Robert Stark, former director of alternative education in Grand Rapids, 
believes that the low student-adult ratio may be the most significant 
aspect of alternative education. 

Researchers such as Jencks and Coleman, who have discounted school re- 
sources and classroom size as significant detenainants of outcomes like 
academic achievement, have not themselves studied the impact of these 
predictor variables on the outcome variables of school violence and 
vandalism; nor have* they studied the relationship between school factors 
and academic achievement for specific subpopulations characterized, not 
by socioeconomic status and race, but by disaffection and failure. 
HcPartland and McDi 11 , however, did analyze the data from the 1965 
Colanan survey of equality of educational opportunity with such questions 
in mind, they examined school size in relationship to the reports of 
over 900' principals on the extent and seriousness of a wide range of 
student offenses. Their conclusions were these: 



In small schools, where few individuals are anonymous, it 
is hard to avoid being recognized for misdeeds. Higher 
visibility and closer personal associations in small schools 
also may . . . [help students] because the pressures and 
incentives are greater to become involved and committed .^to 
school activities. A student with greater integration into 
the life of the school is generally believed to find school 
more rewarding in terms of informal relationships and feel* 
ings of self-worth through responsibility. ^8 



The following studies also are supportive of the hypothesis that there 
is a positive relationship between small size and lower levels of via-' 
lence. According to a task fc^rce report on California schools, "The ^ 
incidence of vandalism, fightimg and drua-alcohol offences in school 
wai^ directly related to size sirf scJiool."'^ In Violence in the Schools ,, 
Michel Berger reports that iCte sheer size of urban schools is a cause 
of violence and there % an '''Almost total lack of violence in alterna- 
tive schools. "20 sWTIiarly'a, ferker et^aX*. in Big School , Small Scfeool. ^ 
conclude that sraller schoo^ls ,» arr well defined sub-units withtn larger 
schools, have higiti pmtemtiafl fer reducing school crime. 2' While certain 
ly more research 1s nffsedled u3ti sctimol size, the smallness of altemattive^ 



appears to be an important factor contributing to a reduction in vandal - 
i5ie» violence, and school disruption. 

Stated more positively, small-scale schools with low student-adult ra- 
tios provide minimal , necessary conditions for more intimate interac- 
tions between teacliers ar^l learners. They are more conducive to a sense 
of caanunity, where individual neetfs.can be recognized and administered 
to more immediately. 22 y^e individual attention provided in such set- 
tings may also contribute to bolstering the self-esteem of students who 
are neglected in the larger, more impersonal, conventional school. In 
the alternative siting each student counts as a unique person. 

Teachers Accordinc; to Cardinell, schools tend to have more vandalism' 
problems when their teach^rr. lack genuine interest in pupils.^^ Con- 
versely, Goldman reports that good relationships among administrators, 
teachers, students, and others (including the school custodian) are 
associated with 1o^' levels of school vandalism, 24 

Without competent, committed^ and caring teachers, small program size 
would count for little. The critical role of teachers -is noted in the 
following studies: 

Eight hundred students participating in five alternative education pro- 
grains in Chicago were asked to evaluate posicive and negative features 
of their previous schools and their present alternative schools. Ac- 
cording to the studyj conducted under the auspices of the United Chari- 
ties, "The responses indicated that-the single mostr-negative-feature in 
the school that truants came from was the teachers , and the single mo^. 
important facto r that the students l ike in the al ternative sc hool wai? 
the teachers" [emphasis in text]. 25 

SiOTilarl>^ , rtlSjtents in the Dade County Alternative school program for 
arisruptlVsv^^ah were asked to evaluate the three worst features of tfi^rifi: 
oonventismsal schools they had been attending. The students responctei, 
fm order "The people who run the school" (Principal, 
Assistant: :P>r^T(:nfp "the teachers"— 46%; and ''the other studflsftfes" 

— ^38X.;2fi asked, "What is the olne thing you like best about tiiiiis 

alterrtatfe/^ r.^Bgram?", 465S filled in answers such as "teachers and ^5^^ 
nnlniHtrg^Ye ^iraff don't hassle me." The next two most frequent 
s-pop^.es Vtf^re tisachers (18%) and academic classes (17%).^' 

Thr^ Afr^liVr^WJ md Havighurst. study of an alternative program. Four Hiffndred 
Lw^i?^ Q^ll^intigHifflt Boy^ in High School , included a sentence completion 
n .corditngr'to ithe researchers, fifty percent of the boys expressed 
nx^^^tlive rfieelings toward their general school experiences in these terms: 
"^l Wflf^^h USBHChers . „ . would understand me . . . would understand my 

, ^ would know the* whole story before judging . . . were not so 
ERXSSy ^ would get lost . . . would stay home . . . would learn to 
keep :tte!ftrr Tioses out of peoole's business . . . would drop dead . . . 
vwQuld i!?;5ie ssick for a year."^° 



The East Unit of the Alternative Schools Project in suburban Philadelphia 
serves students who, while not disruptive, were dissatisfied in conven- 
tional school. Poor relationships between students^and teachers were 
frequently mentioned as a reason^ for such dissatisfaction.. According to 
one student: . ^ ^ - " ' . 



You walk in, .they teach you, you walk out, and they never, tajk to , 
you again. . . , Some of them cared about you, but mostly they 
cared about handing in their little lesson plans and getting paid. 29 

By contrast, the evaluation of East Unit notes that "Part of the reason 
why students feel positive about thei r" courses here, it appesafs.., lis 
that they generally like their teachers. In fact for siome orF lfhrSfn), re- 
lationships with staff members are the most saosfying and fftnponta^t 
aspects of their lives at the school ."^0 One of the TI2 students :selec1r€d 
for in-depth interviewing in the evaluation made this. c(»iiraemt: 



If I were recommen^ng the place to someo^^i^ ous^.s'^idie, 
- -wmuld tell his how the teachers at Alte^n^ti't/fg atre rorf 
likia the teachers where they came fror,, andJ foow ^ou aS^st^ 
itaTk 1:o> them and havie them be your fri^|md, moit jiust '^mk 
m"c»rs^ but reaiilly be close to you. 2'' 

VAccori g to the evaluation of East Unit: "In sorms? cases, fcidi ay 
tbefir |i?hi6n:s here are the first adults . they Slave: tbeen afali::^ U elate 
:tQ.tCrn*4 -^iiJaa^it^ level outside their familijes — and sadHy^ saraes::iine;. avren 
#i?!isiar ;t^^i?^^^ families. The Burden on each individual staff ^niBm:;>^r is 
trreoBienfiijii^.- . . . "^^ 

In Gra!;. I Rapids, students in alternative programs were suirveyed tno de- 
termimt-^^^^^Bt €hey considered to be the nnost positive: attrttelies: of their 
projiji^^fn'^^ . Tllhe most common responses were the following: 

Teachers treat students as people and with respect. 
Teachers establish warm, friendly, and even affGc^onate 
relationships with students. 
• ' Teachers allow students freedom along with responsibility. 
Teachers create a casual, low pressure atmosphere^ 
Teachers show a genuine interest, in students 

The -Bowman -study of the Quincy, Illinois revised school progriam^fon po- 
tential delinquents observed that a pentral- feature of t&ie aMernative 
was that students spent one-half to three- fourths of theflr day :with "one 
teacher who knows them well and was sympathetic to them.'"^^ Thte teachers, 
who were 'selected from the regular teaching staff to work in the alterna- 
tive, did not have any special training: they were selectisd ibecause of 
their interest in working with this kind of child. 




In Four Hundred Losers , Ahlstrom and Kayighurst note the following:^ , 



A few conclusior^s from this study can be applied to the 
education ef Jfsaladjusted boys, although they can hardly' 
be guaranteed to solve the problem. One involves* the 
importance of choosing the right kind of person 'to teach 
such boys. On the basis cf our observations, as well as 
on theoretical grounds, we conclude that certain kimds 
of men and women Menfe^ %u.ch better than just * randonn 
cross section of tmsKhHwrs^ The teachers whco? witJirtlced best 
were patient but . cfetermin^^-. They were flesxibH^ in 
teaching personaiTltyi iti^i^ xt^ adapt differetntly to dif- 
ferent boys. Sujch mudlSft'^ r^re not especialll/y '^a^'fi^j. We 
observed several! who friSd ^^^ with theserbipys.^S 



A study conducted in Gran^ ^pvte.iDy Baker com paro&d differences in fpe^r- 
ceptions of instructional i;;ra<;tlcr:e2S of 26 teach^t^ md 35 students itlt 
alternative schools,* andJS: teachers and 51 stuiilenit^s in conventlaiaT 
schools. According to Bafeer, the ttss pons es of tortii ^students and.issn^^ 
indicate that alternative^^H^iiOol; teachers are moire student-center^, tthat 
they are more -likely to iTKidaide students in plaimrriTig^^ and to indi-vfiduial- 
ize and personalize theftr ?Mchi(Tig. They also jjees >iiess likely to 11eG4- 
ture, lead discussions ^inil irrsatation, and evali^e i^tudent progress Ifey 
conventional testing afaci tptacHngv^G The generalfizaMli ty of these 
" findings is 1 imf ted by ^'Ate snaallmess of the sampfliea^d the nonrandiDm 
sampling procedures uttHfasd ln the study but tha^y nevertheless: are 
suggestive. 

'Teachers in alternative -prograims aay also be mone OLOcepting of behavior 
which would be considered deviantiiand punishable i id conventional schools^. 
Soloman and Kendall conaducted a study comparing teaciier perceptions of 
misbehavior In traditicmal and open classrooms. Thaey found a "difference 
in the definitions. and latitude of socially acceptable behavior between 
the two types of classes," "Ajpparently the researchers concluded, 
"some behaviors which were tolenated and possibly approved in open 
classes were seen as inappropriate in traditional classes. . . ."^7 

While it should be kept in mind that the Soloman and Kendall study was 
not directed at alternative programs, anecdotal evidence [and descriptions 
of alternatives sijggest that in many cases teachers may be more tolerant 
"of certain behaviors — and willing to gfVe students a setdnd chance. 

The following interview with a teacher at the Longfellow School in 
Louisville, Kentucky^ illustrates this point: 



*The alternative schools included not only programs aimed at drop- 
outs and potential dropouts but special programs for achieving students". 
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Mrs. Clinton, who was with the old city district's alterViative 
program for five years, said some of the students ,wefe sent to 
Longfellow for cursing teachers, - . 

"It rai^^it have been a real isolated incident where a student " 
gets upset one time . • . where if soiseone (had)^ievQr sat down 
^ with him and tried to work it out, fae might nbt *even-tev^ 
gotten put out." ' 

Mhero students curse her,. Mrs Clifton said, "Host of the time 
thei/Hi come back in i couple of hours and say, *I'm sorry^'^^S 

Similarly, the Kennedy et aT[.i description of the Woodward ^Oay School, 
an alternative program for disruptive youth located at the Worcester 
State Hospital in /Massachusetts, reports: 

Staff attitudes have changed.- At the WDS's inception, teachers 
and athers expected the students "to raise hell" ana reacted 
quickly 'to misbehavior. Staff members are now more relaxed and 
able to ignore hegative^ actions and reinforce positive ones.^^ 

The designers of the program viewed the* development of a trust relation- 
ship and the provision of social ajid emotional support as critical pre* 
•conditions for learning. 

Ahl Strom and Havighurst note that school personnel in alternatives may 
have to tolerate behavior in the early stages of instruction that they 
would/not' tolerate later when their influence with the students has • 
grown. Duke and Perry found that teachers in 18 California public 
alternative schools, functioning as school s-wi thi n-a-school ,* tended 
to view behavior problems as "opportunities^ to work on matters troubling 
students rather than problems per se."^2 Because teachers perceived in- 
appropriate behavior in this way, they altei'ed the conventional way in 
which faculty and students relate to each other. Instead of a controller 
of students, the teacher became a student advocafe and consultant. 

Teacher involvement in alternative programs is extremely time consuming', 
extending beyond the normal work day. and work week. Staff are often on 
call, at school or at home, to assist students with academic, social, • 
and personal problems— and not infrequently to offer* their assistance 
to students whtn they have encounters wi^h the law. The Massimo and 
Shore study of a comprehensive, vocationally-oriented psychotherapeutic 
program for dropouts highlights the importance of such involvement: 



*Although the alternatives studied by Duke and Perry w'ere largely 
for white middle-class youths not characterized as problem students, 
the general teaching approach appears to be valid for alternatives es- 
stablished for disruptive youths* 
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"It is within the, context of a relationship that can help him in any : 
area of Tife at.any time that the adolescent* delinquent appears to -be 
able tcrmake his greatesfgains.'**^ - 

Mhether or not there H a burn-out factor with staff in such pr^rams is 
a question which has not been studied. Data are impressionistic. Ac- 
cording to Kenneth Osvold, Director of the Career Study Centers in St. 
Paul (which he describes as "Educational Intensive Care Units"), "bum- 
cut is a very real threat."^ Unfortunately, he believes that this will 
increasingly be the case as "decreasing enrollments retard thei entry of 
•new personnel to a district's staff, and in fact cause transfers that 
Jiay be economically rather than programmatically oriented. "^^ 

^ Conditions Conducive to 
Academic Success ^, 
» 

For many students in alternative programs, conventional schooling has - 
been a brutalizing experience characterized by continual failure and 
harassment. McPartland and McDill document how school systems, through - 
their grading policies, create a class of "perpetual losers deprived of 
any taste of academic honor. The researchers note that lack of school 
success, as measured by report card grades, is significantly rela'ted to 
, the probability of student disciplinary problems. Gold, reviewing the 
-literature on the cprrelates of delinquent behavior, reached these con- 
clusions: 



. . • poor scholastic performance measured by school gradeis 
and standard achievement tests is related to low self-esteen 
measured by nonprojective and by projective means; and . . 
poor scholastic performance is also related to disruptive, 
delinquent behavior in the school and in the community, 
whether that behavior is jobserved and rated by teachers or 
reported by the youngsters themselves. Furthermore, there 
is evidence that low self-esteen is associated with higher 
levels of delinquent behavior, and there is some indication 
that enhancing self-esteem will reduce that behavior. 47 



Through a variety of forms of instruction and evaluation it is possible 
to structure educational environments so that virtually all students can 
experience success. Cohen and Filipczak, in their study of the CASE 
project at the National Training School for Boys, described such a learn 
ing. environment: rt, ♦ 

The students in our project who had dropped out of school 
before being sentenced for their crimes 'had little or no 
acaJerric success. By pretesting them and assigning them 
programmed instruction at a level at which they could per- 



form successfully, -T/e gcaTanteed success for each ifidivid- 

ual on whatever^Jevel he* began. Little fay little each 

student, thrptigh^^is step-by-step process, foundjthat he 

was able to achieve 90 percent accuracy or /better in his 

' test worki We did not lower the requirements of the aca- 

deoic work, just as we do not lower the requirements of 
life.*8 - 

Cohen and Filipczak destiribe how the experience of success contributes 
to further progress on the part of tf^B learners: * — 

When one young man came to CASE in the early part of the 
program, he said that there was something wrong with 'him. 
He felt that he was a misfjt and could not do anjithing well 
except the anti-social 'faehayiors. . . . In less than one 
year's time, *this youth learned to succeed. And when he 
started to succeed in/'acadenie subject matter^after eight 
years in public school, w)iere he had considered himself . 
incapable and stupid, his wTiole approach to education and 
to life chaftged. He became a. man who enjoyed the "sweet smell 
of success. An important fact of life that "alT people, have 
come to recognize' is that s uccess is one of the most power- / 
f ul r-einforcers for more activity, and fof iwyre success -- 
lenphasis in textj.^y ^- n T~ 

For Cohen and Frlipczak, the work compleced by. the participants in the 
CASE program "clearly domonstrates that ndt the. youngster but the public 
school system and Its ecalogy have failed. Th6 youngster is not mentally 
bankrupt but the public school and the system that'^ustain it are.*50^ 
Although the CASE project pertains to an extreme population— 41 -incar- 
cerated teenagers — Cohen and Filipczak believe tfiH the principles 'and ^ 
procedures used* in the experiment have greater general izability and 
possible application to education sysJiems.S^ One implication of the 
study is that when students experience succesTs, and begin to perceive 
themselves and their surroundings in i^more positive way, aggressive 
behavlof-is IfVely to decrease. ' * 

Individual izinq instruction .^ According to Gold, individualizing instruc- 
tion Is a key to Increasing the proportion of success experiences over 
failures and facilitating warm Interpersonal relations^two essential * 
ingredients of effective alternative education. Quincy, Illinois, 
teachers in the alternative program for ninth grade potential- dropouts 
carefully selected reading materials that would appeal to students' 
Interests and also be at a level of complexity cofiinensurate with student 
abilities. The objective was that.all students would experience* suc- 
cess." Jn. the-Kansas City, Missouri work-study pfogram for delinquent , 
boys, Ahl Strom and Havighurst observed that among the best liked features 
of the alternative were the flexibility which accommodated "the Individual 



needs and the grouping of boys of similar ability,^ The alternative 
for delinquent adolescents described by Massimo arid Shore involved^ a 
remedial- education program tailored to individual needs and designed: 
to give the youths skills to perform successfully at work,55 The ob- 
jective of this prograiTi of individually-prescribed instruction was to 
reduce failure experiences. In the Woodward Day School j the program 
designers emphasized the importance of individual attention, along with , 
a controlled small environment, acceptance of the student, and improve-, 
ment of the student's self-irfBge,^^ Summarizing evaluations of 19; al- 
ternative schools, (one-third of them for troublesome students), Duke 
and Muzio write that teachers were praised by studlents for providing 
individual i:iied attention.^' 

Alternatives for disruptive youth individualize instruction generally 
through use of programmed instruction, learning contracts, and point 
systems or token economies which reward student^ for desirable class- 
room behaviors and progress .toward, specif iedjarcademic goals. These 
programmatic features permit students to progress at their own pace and 
to^^meat high- school graduation requirements through successfuT perform- 
ance on tests'' of competence. Descriptions of such individualized ap- 
proaches can be found in Appendix C and in listings of aVternativa pro- 
grams for Dade County, Philadelphia, Grand. Rapids, ^0 lqs Angeles, 61 
and Seattle. 62 

Matching learner with envirohment . Because alternative education implies 
proyidlrtg students^ and parents wi th the- ppportuni ty to select a learning 
en\{^ronmentisuited tq_^the individual ^learner 's needs and preferences, 
putatively there exists within a system of options a greater rtrobability 
of all students achieving success. Kulka et al,, in "School Grime. as a\ 
Function of Rerson-Environment 'Fit suggest tEat congruence between 
student and learning environment is likely to produce ppsitive outcomes 
—"Including increased sense of worth', well-being, and involvement as 
well as the absence of psychological strain and ma>adapt1ve behavior. "63 
When -students, believe that an education program contributes to„ their>. self- 
respect and, accords them status, they are less likely to do i\ violence. 

- '"'^ .'■ . ' ' ' ' v * ' ' ■ " 

FizzelT conducted a study of the characteristics of students who were 
-Succeeding in both conventional and aVternative- high schpol program in 
an'affluent north-shore suburb of Chitago.64 He also compared profiles . 
of successful and unsuccessful students. Overall, he found fifty vari- 
ables related to success in sdhool and made the striking generalization 
that characteristics associated with success in one school -are i^ssoci- - 
ated with failure in another. Fizzell ,: himself , was director of an al- 
ternative^ program in Niles Township,. Ill inois, which was suitable for 
students described as "loners," who feel comfortable working with adults, 
ant'/ prefer to work at an individual pace :on topics of their own choosing 
—often outside the formal classroom s-^tting. 

Support services c Finally, diagnostic and support servires constitute 
another important element»in ensuring academic success. In. many cases, 
the troublesome student is an* individual with some visual , auditory, or 



mb'tor-skin handicap. The student may have medical problems which im- 
pede learning^ A study of 444 students in "the custody of the Colorado 
Division of Youth Services in 1972, showed that 90% of them had learning 
and perceptual, disabilities, which had not been dealt with adequately .65 
At Black. Jr. High School in Houston, counselors opt to send a student 
offender to the Student" Referral Center, hfiused in a temporary building 
on the' school's campus, where the student receives Intensive counseling, 
testing, and assistance from a variety of youth service agencies.- It 
ois estimated that 79% of the students who comfj to the center have serious 
learning disabll ities .^^^ Career Study Centers in St. *Paul have a social 
worker, a^counselor, a vice-principal , and cj. half-time nurse as support 
servl^ce. According to the Director, "because our students often have 
a Multitude of problems, adequate support personnel Is vital to the pro- 
gram's operation. 1'^' Descriptions of a variety of counseling and diagnos- 
tic services provided students in alternative education programs are 
found in publications of the AiTierican Friends Service Committee^,^ and the 
Children's Defense Fund. 69 



Conditions Conducive to a 
Sense^of Power 

A number of researchers view schools as al Ienating contexts where stu- 
dents are denied choice in critical areas of the learning process. ^ 
Spady, in a theoretical paper on the authori tj^ system^ of the schooT and. 
student bnrest, writes that students are cast in an involuntary school 
role where "they have little opportunity to define:and seek the special 
help for their specific needs or to/select-the agencies^(schools) and 
the agents (teachers) who might best serve them. . . The State of 

Michigan Task Force to develop "a comprehensive plan" for juvenfle justice 
service similarly notes that "this lack of student- family input into 
the administration of school programs often results in feelings of 
futility, distrust, and alienation, . ."^2 Ahlstrom and Havlghurst 
found that one of the critical .problems.facing delinquent-students was 
a lack of a Tense "of control over the environment: 



Most, of the boys saw^ the world around them as operajting by 

chance or under the control of powerful people alien to them. 
This limited them in studying a 'situation, deciding how to 
act rationally and effectively, arid then acting In the 
expectation that they would produce the desired effect;'^ ■ 

While research is far from conclusive, there is some indication that stu- 
dent involvement in decision-making has a positive effect on. reducing 
student discipline problems, thpugti .the importance of this variable may 
be' small compared to other factors. Duke, in a survey of administrators' 
..(principals and assistant principals)- views of the crisis in, school disc- 
ipline in New York and California, found that over 75% of th^ 74 t<ew York 
and 69 California administrators who responded "have attempted to involve 



students in developing rules governing their own behavior, • • • Most 
administrators reported that student involvement produces favorable re- 
sults."^* McPartland and McDill, in their study of crime in schools, 
^^reached this conclusion: "We have some, evidence that school . • o 
[decision-making]' involving either governing decisions' or consumer de- . 
cisidhs can increase student commitment .to the school and reduce student 
offenses against the school and staff, • • ."^5 J\^Q researchers found 
small but significant associations between the outcome variablesof . 
truancy and attitudes toward vandalism and protest, and the independent , 
variables of satisfaction with participation inrule-making and with 
existing rules: the more satisfied the student, the lower the pro- 
pensity to engage in disruptive behavior,76 Epstein and McPartland, 
in a study of 16 middle and high schools, also found that greater stu- 
dent access to decisions "can have a small positive effect on their 
satisfaction with school, their commitment to classwork, and especially 
positive relationships with teachers."^' 

While none of tjie above studies focused on alternative schools, they did 
^examine a characteristic often practiced in^ alternatives. Many alterna- 
tive schools actively work to involve students in school decisions re- 
garding curriculum policy and rules. While t/iese alternatives are 
generally serving middle-class white individuals who Tiave basic academic 
skills bLit\are»turned-o'ff by conventional schools,* there are alterna- 
tive schools for disaffected youth that definitely attempt to involve . 
^students in important decisions. 78 The NIE-funded external evaluation 
of East Campus, a continuation school in Berkeley, found this: "Field 
observations indicated that students were encouraged to address them- 
selves to any problem they disagreed with whether it. was school, policy 
or any personal problem with teachers. Staff and students set goals for 
each student in both academic and personal adjustmente"79 jhe evaluatprs 
found that East Campus was one of the few school s in' the di^strict (in- 
cluding both experimental and conventional programs) where 'students 
gainedoin feelings of control over their environment. And Kenneth 
Osvold of the Career . Study. Centers lists among^ the remedies to school 
violence "options for gaining power and its attendant responsibili ty 
Feelings of efficacy and conversely powerlessness are very much related 
to an individual's self-esteem and whether or not an individual is 
willing to work within a given social system or attempt *to subvert it^ 

At the systemic leveil , alternative, ideally, means not only that students 
and familie"^ participate in school decision-making,* but that they have 
a. choice of. a range of schools and learning programs. Perhaps, as the- 
State of Michigan Task Force suggests, this element of choice in itself 
is'conducive to a sense, of power: "a wide range of alternative educa- 
tional opportunities must be accessible to students, to. provide the 



. *The 1974 National Alternative Schools Program (NASP) Survey found 
that "representational multi-level -consensus" alternatives, where de- ' 
ctson-making is more extensively shared, are not found in predominantly 
minority populated ^schools. 



student with some power to select and control his educational enviroh- 
fneritV'82: 



Conditions Conducive to Positive . < 

Images of the Future * 

An important aspect of self-concept is the ability of individuals to 
project themselves into the future, to imagine, in/concrete terms, at- 
tractive options available to them. 83 One key area of self-identity 
is the work roles an individual can envision, performing in the future,°^ 
Stinchcombe's study of Rebellion in a High School , for example, found 
higher rates of deviant or rebellious deli nqueiit behavior among working 
class youths who-«because they were in nonacademic tracks or were fe- 
males planning to marry young— were less likely' to look forward to so- 
cial mobility and promising careers, 85 Ahlstrom and Havighurst also 
indicate the importance of establishing orderly structures in which 
adolescents "could go to work with some assurance that what they learned 
in school would lead to at better life. "86 

Many education programs, serving as alternatives to suspension and ex- 
clusion, contain a career orientation and extensive opportunities for. 
work. The component of^work is considered one means of providing a 
sense of^ responsibility and dignity to the students. Work experience . 
is also considered as a means of pre-jdb and on-the-job socialization 
in necessary social skills. Tbe jobs help acquaint students with fu- 
ture job prospects and help integrate them into' the marketplace. While 
many work experiences .provide needed income 'for these students, other 
programs— for example, the Edison Project in Philadelphia— found that 
many students were willing to work even after federal funds providing . 

stipends were terminated. ' v 

■ ■■ * ■ • ' - - ■ ' 

"independence High School , in the Ironbound Neighborhood of Newark, has 
had an impressive record of s^cces^ with alienated working-cl^i'ss youth. 
Its work program is described this'way: not as a "vocational training 
program,. but rather an attempt to place students'in job situations, for 
a .month at a time, w^re they experience work discipline aind job ex- 
pectations in ^eneiralfas well as the nature of the specific job they, 
may be contemplating after graduation. The work program often con- 
vinces students that they need to acquire additional skills or^ addi- 
tional training. Each year the proportion of graduates choosing col- 
lege, or technical schools has risen. "87 

Another widely acclaimed alternative program., the Industrial Skills 
Center in Chicago, has been extremely successful in working with stu- 
dents who have been in trouble with the law. Over three- fourths of 
them are known to the courts 6r have^ served time in jail. After enroll- 
ing in the program, less than 105& of the students have any further con- 
tact with the law. According to the Children's Defense Fund, the stu- 
dents make substantial gains in academic achievement. And attendance 
is liigher in the Center than the average either for Chicago's general 



high schools or its vocational schools. 



The Stride Program (in Rockford, Illinois), like many alternatives for 
potential dropouts, offers a career orientation and extensive opportuni- 
ties for work, . As in other programs, the school day is shorter than 
that of the conventional schools. Students may concentrate on gaining 
basic academic skills half day, and are released for work the remainder 
of the day; or, typically in such programs, they may be granted several 
days off a week to work. In the 1976-77 evaluation of tfhe program., stu- 
dents were asked questions about their perceptions of tthe future. The 
responses were these:^^ 



"Before I started the program my future looked;:'' 
a, 0 good b, 6^ 0,K.. c. 16 bad 

"Now my future looks:" 
a,16^good b. 6_0.K, c. Obad 

Again, although the number of students in the program end sample is small 
thia findings are suggestive of the positive impact altennative programs 
can have, on 1^ images of the future of students who ^prev:iously con- 
sidered themselves losers. Successful academic and work experiences' 
contribute. t(r the, self-respect of students and to their belief in play- 
ing a meaningful role in society. 



Conditions Conducive to , ' ^ 
Enhancement of Self-Concept 

A, survey of. the literature: on juvenile delinquency, school ,disc1pl ine 
problems, and dropouts indicates that many of these students have feel- 
ings of low personal esteem and a negative self-concept. Gold, in his 
research on delinquency, has found provocative linkages between failure 
in the role of students, low self-estgem and anti -social behavior, 

-It may be, plausibly argued that one of the mast promising approaches 
to remedying school vandalism and disruption. is to. improve students' ^ . 
self-concepts, Massimo and Shore, for example, found that delinquents 
enrolled in effective alternative education programs may improve first 
in self-image, next in control of aggression, and finally in attitudes 
towards authority.^! " 

As. preceding sections have suggested, many alternative programs— trecatrse 
they provide a supportive, accepting environment where students can suc- 
ceed and experience a sense of control over their lives-^are likely^ to 
enhance self-concepts, ^ A survey of instructional goals would indicate... 
i strong endorsement of affective objectives. The 1974 NASP study found 
that of the major domains of learning emphasized, 76% of the alternativia 
schools, respondedi that:^;^hey stressed the affective area, 75% the cogni - 
tive area, and 60% the inoral (in the sens?^ of moral responsibil i ty) ,92 
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-In a review unde^ ^ken at Indiana University of r fifty alternative 
school evaluations— both internal and external, from every part of the 
country, and represienting a range of different types of alternative 
schools~a recurring pattern emerged. Students generally experienced 
significant and often dramatic changes in the affective area. Among 
the' most salient findings were these: 



The self-concept of alternative school students ^^appears 
to improve, especially students who have not done well 
in conventional schools* 

Students tend to he happier in alternative schools ar^d 
have better attit: i>iles about school. 

Students seem t:r h?f^a an increased sense of control 
over their own dest 'nies, feel more secure> and have 
a stronger self-Identity. . 

. ' More positive attitudes tend to be demonstrated in higher 
attendance rates, lower suspension and disrudtion rates , 
and less vanda^l ism and violence in schools. 



Negative Aspects 



Despite, the potential of public alternative schools to assist students 
who otherwise would be written off as failures by school and society, 
—there a r^ -limits to -the -effectiveness of such programs. And despi te^ 
the, beneficial aspects of school?, for disruptive students, there are 
also a number of deleterious practices and outcomes associated with them. 
The. limiting and negative factors of these alternatives are the following- 
this disproportionate nunnber of minority students .enrolled tn them with 
the attendant danger of racial isolation; the academic tracking which 
occurs wheri disruptive youths receive a minimal curriculum that - pre- 
pares them for menial and deadend jobs; the lack of choice 4nd the bla- 
tant social control which characterize some alternatives;: and the fact 
that often too little is done too late for the most neglected-studentsT" 

Ironically,, a number of the positive ^features of alternative programs 
may also entaji negative consequencriS . For example, in establishing 
special settings wher^^ the academic and personal needs of disruptive 
students can be addr»:iSed, a school system .jconcomitaRtly creates a 
si tuation;where'stuc'.nts may be negatively labeled. Students may be , 
able to achieve in such a setting, but at the cost of being socially 
jierceived as losers. The placement of disruptive, students in alternative 
programs tends. to be substantially associated with the overall isolation 
arid tracking of minority and low income students who are over-represented 
in the.category of di sruptive youths . (Similar' issues surround the 



ma Inst reaming or separation of special education students,) Another 
example of a potentially positive feature possibly leading to negative 
OMtcomes is the highly controlled environment of ^many alternatives. 
Tight staff control may facilitate the acquisition of basic skills and' 
the positive reinforcement of socially acceptable behavior, but it 
also may severely curtail student choice and particlp^ition in school 
decision-making. 

Label Inq ^ 

According jtp Meyer, the socializing impact of a school is conditioned 
by the way 's<;hools and their products (graduate?) ) are socially defined. 
In his conceptual paper on the "charter," Meyer remarks that certain 
schools are socially defined as having the authority to confer elita, 
status and diffuse competence on its graduates, while others are vieW^ 
as preparing individuals for very specific and limited social roles. 
Research by Amove on student alienation suggests that warm inter- 
personal relations with teachers, and students satisfaction with their 
academic programs, are insufficient to develoD student feelings of ef- 
ficacy ..and optimism about the future— when they are enrolled 1n non- 
prestigious schools iand study poorly-defined fie,lds.95 The important 
determinant of efficacy— as well as whether students were predisposed 
to engage in violent and anomic behavior in the political realm— was 
the perceived authority of schools to allocate individuals to high sta- 
tuS;'roles in the society. 

Altieirnattve schools, unfortunately, are often perceived as "dumping 
grounds" as "warehouses" and "compounds" for every conceivable type 
of social misfit and academically incompetent youth. They are widely 
— j/-lewed-as-^the type of schoo-1 where nice people, and bright students 
.don't go. This labeling and stigmatizing of alternative school stu- 
dents may have a very negative impact on the students enrolled in 
them. 96 

Ahlstrom and Havighurst report^^that in one of -the schools participating 
in the. work-study experiment for delinquents, "the boys expressed am-^ 
bivalence' about their membership In the experimental groijp. . \ . Ob- 
servations of these boys indicated that many of them felt their status 
threatened by being in the program. In some si tuations they expressed 
rather directly their fear of being held up to ridicule or singled out 
as inferior. For some of them, loss of face was to be avoided at all 
costs .*'97 V . 

Members of the Michigan Educational Considerations Task Force have ex- 
pressed concern about federal categorical aid for disruptive youth: 

Labeling youth "delinquent, peglected, abused, incorrigible, 
etc." reinforces the development and mdintenance of lower 
self-concepts and is an inadequate basis for funding programs. 98 
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They recommend that school systems develop a classification system of 
educational programs' according to learning models— such as "s^chooH 
• Without v^a^^Sy" ''Tm^^^\!M^±(mca±iom Center"— rather than emphasUFng 
, the categorization q^ind T^te'Oi*^^^ _ — 



Racial Isolation 

• In many school dist v.r::^^ a crfeSy the country, alternatives are now 
equated with al terr^^ll^i^^ to^ l^cSniol suspension. As a higher percentage 
of minority studem^ it'ra sus^^l^^ or excluded from schools, these al- 
ternatives, In eff'£ttt,j^iiay \mm\e enclaves for black, latino, Native 
^American, and poor v^^I??t-;:8 stu^de^^ts , According to Marian Wright Edelman 
of the Children's Dgf?snse Fumi, black children are particularly dls-- 
criminated against: 



Data from the Office for Civil Rights show that 'although 
blacks are 27 rpercent of the total school , enrollment, they 
account for 4Z percent af all suspensions,! One out of 
every eight bl^ack secocnrdairy student was suspended during 
the 1972-73 school year compared to one out of every sixteen 
white secondary studen£.> . . . Many, of these suspensions 
• were not for.acts of viftollence, but offtnses like truancy, 
tardiness, insubordinatf^orn, smoking:^ and failing to have a 
gym suit JOO . ^ 

Our'own observations of alternatives to. suspension In twelve urban 
areas of the country— and secondary data We have gathered— tend to 
substantiate this dangerous trend toward isolation of minority stirf^ent^^ 
and especially blacks. To cite examples from cities with weTVici^wT p.^ii 
systems of alternatives: In Brand Rapldii data for the penxij: 3/ 
1975 to 2/1976 Indicate that^tsver two-thirds of the students wnc were" 
suspended on a long-term basis, were black or latino minorities which, 
represent less than 20% of tfra school populatlonjn the city^ Minority 
enrollment at the two alternative education programs for disruptive or 
disaffected students (Wal bridge Academy and Street Academy) is dlsprpj^:^^ 
portionalely high. Walbridge is over 55% black. Native American, and 
latino, and the Street Acfadertiy is over 80% minority. When three white 
students from a high school located in a middle-class neighborhood in 
Grand Rapids were apprehended destroying science laboratory equipment, 
. they were transferred to another high school, rather than one of . the 
academies, because it was reasoned that they were well -prepared academ- 
ically'! and would suffer by being sent to one of the alternatives for 
hard-core offenders where academic standards were not so high. In 
contrast, virtually all of the students Ih an elementary program (grades 
:?3-6),, for approximately 50 children considered difficult to teach, were 
black. Many of them were re:f«rred from white schools to which they, had 
been bused. In 1975 and 197®, not a single white child had been re- 
ferred to the program. The iijnnsti:tutional racism, very subtle indeed> 
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blacks* iSnaiocl Rtepids has been inent ioned in sjMeL^detal1-because-i-t-iS" ^ 

a-progrsBgSsSivi^r^s^choo a liberal school administratioin 

conceri^;^wS^t^ of educational opportunity. > If alternatives 

are tefri/^%rn'isu5ed in a city like Grand Rapids, the picture may not bie 
very^^d^aurgging for other urban areas of the country. 

In J^to, -^geles , "aiternatives" are heavily weighted toward students from 
mi4i^l^^fass professional backgrounds. And the white representation In 
theni,/r§ significantly higher than In the district overall. "Options" 
S€PV^i6^tine Tess well off and minority students. Continuation Schools, 
Oppotftunity Schools, and Tri-C programs fall under this category. All 
thre!^ are special environments for troubled, suspended, or expelled 
stiuidents. Tri-C or the Corrmunlty Centered Classroom? program. Is "the 
R^aMSt alternative to serve expelled kids." The population is mostly 
blf^i?^ ^nd latlmo although the program, according to one of its coondi- 
mtiitf^^^ started In response to trouble In the Valley involving whits 
smMii-^^^ y^ho he^4 been arrested on drug charges. Those white students 
a^r^k^ffek In tragriMr classrooms In their original schools. 

liirii iG^i'Wri^lfe, K^nrtucky, the Longfellow School, in 1976, served as 
M'ter!iwt^^=e^ for tM^ most troublesome youth In the Jefferson Count) 
School fist?r!ct. '^The district .has approximately 20% black student 
CTrollaoar^ft* :but G^ver 85% of the students In Longfellow were black 
Slacks jfTfti represent about one- third of the students in the dls^i . L r 
1n-scho©:)i program f©r difficult but manageable youth. 

In St, Paul , the two Career Study Centers serve as schools of last re- 
sort for difficult. If not delinquent, youth. Each-high school in the 
city has been assigned five "slots." When high schools were racifally 
Imbalanced, .the white-black ratio In the centers was more representative 
of the city's population. Once the high schools were racially integriated, 
however^ a disproportionate number of blacks were, referred to the'cen^ 
ters and they now represent approximately 40% of the students in the .pro- 
gram — in a city with less than 15% blacks. 

In Chicago, there are four Discipline Schools for disruptive students. 
Although blacks comprise a majority (59%) of the school population, 
they are still disproportionately oyer represented in these alternatives. 
The percentage of blacks in the two Discipl ine Schools for boys ranges 
from a low, of 72% to a high of 99%, and blacks represent 83% and 89% 
of the population in the two schools for girls. 

In Dade County, Florida, black students (29% of the population) com- 
prise 72% of the students In alternative schools for disruptive youth. 
In 1976, the Planning and Evaluation Department of the Dade County 
Public Schools , with the Office of Equal Educational Opportunity, de- 
signed fonrns and procedures to collect data descriptive of the dis- 
ruptive hiistory of the district's 1 ,240 "worst" students— 76% of these 
students were black. In the School Centers for Special Instruction 
(SCSI), whSrch work with the more tractable discipline cases for a. period 
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i, the. median number of .studeitts- served -psr dar^^^^ 
fing:'^ Z white, 3^ black, 1 siiainish. } 



of sever?al days 
were the fell owl 

Isolation further oQcurs when certain alternative .progran\s ara-ci^ 
sidered to be for m^bers of a particular racial -ethrrl^ grow^ £m 
Seattle,, for example, there are al ternatiive praframs for- di^gtri^^ 
blacks and programs I for disruptive whi te -sturiQmts . Ml -^^^ 

dropout programs inlthe city, are either predmf Tiant1ij^-^#^^^^^^^^^^ 
domlnantly J)lack. j 

J 

T racking: anct. Channel Ing 

Iiv; tb^ . we have examined In some dei?^iiir--^iou1sv^ ife^ 
f|^%?^!!^gfH!s-S Paul Los Angeles, Houstoi "JB^rkeley , ?^1la- 
d6?l?p*m, ^^^^^ Cftiftc^mnatf;--there are strong- md1ca:C2rons atsi^t the tw^m . 
pheWPWfTS vof "giajmplrwg" ^and j" creaming" are occurring l!itnroum7r:t*ei^^^.^ 
of ®?tj§rihi|$i^ scho Trie "dumping" phenomrenoii—wtecb^ssisae^rs to be 
;3^1mo?s^it liifitv^sal— Is the process by which* teachers, >idmm1^^ B3\d 
c:ouTiis«i1ori;; get rid of the troublemakers by "referrinjg'" WieirF ^o ailterna- 
ti ve (prosif aans . The "creaming" phenomenon refers to the pir^^ss ^of es- 
ttab1.1:W% special programs for gifted or taleated youths"* - OflS^n 
fiftti Itg^iniaB iff^ in these select alternatives from pms^ary i(^uca-" 

tfion J&,ff«i^gh high school and on to prestigious; colleges. T'T^ti^eii^pfoaram^ 
tend ^ffl i^>ve a disproportionately low representation of raltioritit^^s ( 
than i\siairis) and working class^ studen^St^^Q^^ ;Wlmt al:terna*ives (CQj^ti- 
tute, in effect, are a new. form of tracking. 

The track or type of academic program a stuiflBnt iscttends itm irilgh schooil 
is art i5<npontan:t determinant of what opporttimitiesi^re awafiable tD tte 
indiv-^^stel mot only for further study but far attfffining^&Trrwful, :satis- 
fying employment. While many of the alternattve prosramsrnfpr-^^^^^ 
cessftil 'Students concentrate on basic ^academic slciills aimd prsia^jote^ 
ization,. it is also the case that^-these pmograms-mffer"a 'dilSted^^^^^^ 
demic preparation. For example, less thaSJ half tthe stucfcents enrbiilled 
in the Dade County alternative schools imdicated that they are /taking 
a science course, and only 53% are in a social sterciies course/' 0® in 
the Youth Development Program in Jefferson Counted, Kentucky studeitts' 
are not permitted to enroll in laboratory courses. The progrannmed , 
"indlivi dualized" approach frequently used to assist students in alterna- 
tives may consist of cutting up a text imto smalT units and asking for 
mindless, rote 'answers without challengimg any higher-order cognitive 
processes. Pity for, sometimes fear of,: the students often^ may! ead 
teachers, to hold very low expectations for their academic progress. 
In effect, alternative schools may become compounds for keeping students 
off tfie streets and out of trouble, improved attendance\^and minimal 
progress toward a 6th to 8th grade level of reading and computation 

become primary goals of these programs. ! 

■ - ■• i . 

Pre- job socialization involves, in many cases, teaching students to obey 
authority, to refrain from arguing with or challes^jling existing systems. 
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to be punctual, cheerfiil^iSf^^m'l^^ Sm^mts are often pren 

pared for menial, dead-en^i!?it4te: Wreparation fw M^apTth professions, 
for example, means tratpimf orderlies or ;=]itjrses .aids^ Sta^¥ 

viewed the vocational Woodward DayiiSohool 'Mna<^fieafpa,te 
for student needs -befeduJS^ 13^^ students for 1i»w4leyel job^^tbrat: 
wfitttld be among. the fivfsif #ffp3sear in a tight isisorl market, "1^0- Im 
the Kansas City expemm^rntj^T! ^i^ite^-^study prografTi,i4Hi5strom and Haw/fgjnurst 
observed that even theiitinjmt^ s^itfig^^sful students M^r^ unlikely toj look 
forward to careers "mairited by jaamsomVc success.*'^ Thus, al tertnatflve 
programs mayjbe preparrfeng studs&is— largely from ?i^ifp?ority and low imcome 
bacicgrounds-ifo'r the ]omr rungs of the social s^k-;^conomic hierarcftiies 
of American society. 



Social Control 

Insaddition to tracking and isolation of minorlt^y aamd dissident students 
social control is furth^- ^ni tested in the pe<:(iRpi|ies employed in a1- 
terjnative progranfs. To^nm^bl situdents, variatitjm^ Skinn^Han ojrer- 
anlj conditioning are usmtj^^' mkm economies a^i^tabiished wteere-' 
stildents accumulate poirnns tfor ^Tkimg into a cTia:^s:ifoom, sitting: 
conjpleting their tasks, a^nd not dlisisiurbing others • One teacher trauch 
a program in Grand Ra:pids queri^' hoiw individuals could sury^^^ 
anjatmosphere that stifled creartiwlt^y: "Time spesit daydreaming, gefitt:Sng 
fojdt^rs, pencils, papers, drawiTig; pictures , readirag boolcs other ::thimi , 
those assigned does riot constitute ax productive activity and wiT!l*7not 
. belrewarded with time (points) Ai^rtother teacher inittBrn; descrfeed:::a 
sti]|ilar alternative progrram in th^e .same city as a "cleverly diisgafesed 
concentration camp," 

< ■■ 

, Tol^ens accumulated-are'usijaTTy :c^stesd in for timeout in u recreatton 

"T^oofiTTn the school; for weekend Excursions with the faculty to a movie, 
boWling all^y, swimming pooT/'etc,; or for wilderness activities. In 
the hands of understanding, caring teachers , this^ system conceivably 
might help individuals not reachlad by other methods. Too often, operant 
conditioning -Is neither adequately understood nor ethically utilized. 
Students themselves manipulate the token-economy system to their ad- 
vantage, to avoid academic work—often to escape, boring classrooms— and 
to strike back at the controllers. 

Another method used to control deviant behavior is peer group pressure. 
The peer group Is used to both reward and punish behavior. Students 
who are "acting-out" are confronted by their peers who may attempt to 
probe the reason for the disruptive behavior, provide group support for 
the^ individual and encouragement for positive behaviors— or withdraw 
support as a form pf punishment, ^^^^^^ — — — " 

Programs which rely heavily on peer groug pr^ssure_arfi..\m 
several problems, tike befiavloraJ-contractrTn^'otf^ techniques' of^^" 
behavidr modification, there Is no guarantee that the peer programs will 
result In the Internalization of a set of moral, or ethical principles 
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to'^fde^-future-actii)iis^ Nor is It clear that clients of such programs 
- will act in a socially responsible way in the absence of group pressure,* 
There rennains the danger of the tyranny of the group. In the grdUp^pro- 
cess, all aspects of the students' sentiments, <pmotions, personal life 
may be exposed to public scrutiny, if not criticism. Without carefuV 
osupervisnion, this process can become hostile^and destructive, rather 
than comducive to Insight and contructive^'outcomes, - ,^ _ 

Often tlrere is little or no choice involved for substantial numbers of 
students, in programs serving as alternatives to suspension or exclusion. 
• The alternative in many cases is institutionalization {'n a state "re- 
formatory" or "training school," Many students are assigned ?lK4:hese 
progranfs by juvenile courts amj^robation officers, or they are referred 
by counselors. In cases of referral, students, are often not acquainted 
with -the range of options open to them or what their rights are,^^^ 
They either, go to the alternative school or' they are excluded from 
schooling. It is lamentabl e .that these alternatives frequently tend 
to.be very much like the controlled, directive classrooms from which - 
the students have been referred— perhaps , more controlled as they are 
smaller and thus more manageable. They represent, in many cases, another 
place to confine students rather than an opportunity to interact with 
them in other ways— especially where low-income, non-white students are 
involved. Furthermore, many of these are not new alternatives, but re- 
labelled programs, with traditional procedures for dealing with difficult 
youth,!' 4 



Too Little, Too Late 

The final commentary on the limitations,.of these programs is that too 
often, too little is donfe too late,'^^ por example: in the Quincy 
Experiment, the researchers concluded that while the alternative pro- 
gram had favorably influenced junior high students with regard to in- 
ter'ests, attitudtiS, and aggressive behavior, it had been less successful''^ 
in the areas of academic achievement and "personality patterns," To 
effect change in these areas, the- researchers suggested that interven- 
tion programs might have to occur as early as the first three grades 
of elementary school, The results from the Kansas City work-study., 
experiment with "predelinquent" thirteen and fourteen year aids are even 
less sanguine. The study, according to Ahlstrom and Havighurst, "failed 
to demonstrate that supervised work experience, even under relatively 



*Differences between token economies (or other operant conditioning 
schemes) and peer group influence processes should be noted. Operant 
schemes tend to be^successful in modifying behavior within a structured, 
controlled setting. The successful modification may fade quickly once 
. the individual is in the large^r social environment where no tokens are^r 
dispensed and rules and situations are ambiguous, . Because- peer influ- 
ence in the school is more akin to interactions in society, it may tend 
to produce chaiiges which are more durable, ^ ^ 

• ' '■" ^. ^ - '"^ . • ' 
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controlled conditions, could be useful in materially reducing delinquency 
among youth so disposed,"'^' Six years after the commencement of the 
program, 10 of the 400 students were dead by violence, 30 others had 
been knifed or shot, 64 were in prison, and 238 had felony arrest re- 
cordsJ^° With regard to academic achievement, the results from the 
project were the following: ^ 

About one-fourth of the total group of 422 continued some 
association with high school five years after being identified 
as school misfits in the seventh grade. About one in six of 
the total group graduated or received a high school certifi- 
cate by the end of the sixth year. It should be noted, however, 
that almost all (93 percent) of the boys who did finish high 
school were in the bottom half of their class in school marks. 
Fifty-six percent were in the bottom one-fourth • • . Many of 
these boys received a certificcte instead of a diploma, the 
certificate being awarded to students who took the required 
number of courses but did not make grades high enough to 
• qualify for the diploma.119 

The Grand Rapids Street Academy (which serves disruptive and court- 
referred youths) initially classified students into four groups accord- 
ing to amount of contact with the l^aw. For each subgroup, the Street 
Academy defined specific outcomes. The goal for students identified 
as least disruptive was that they return to the regular school setting. 
Of the 19 students in this group, 11 were dropped for chronic truancy 
for 00 shoW- reasons, one was expelled for behavior problems, and only fou 
were transferred to a regular school J 20 the most disruptive group 
of six students, the goal was to minimize contact with the law and in- 
stitutionalization. The results for th>5 group were these: one was in 
the State rpenitentiary, two were in detent:ion, one joined the army, and 
two continued in the Academy.'^! The outcomes for the other groups, 
although mixed,' were not very positive. 

In many cases, individuals have fallen into deviant, if not destructive, 
patterns that are difficult to change; deficiencies in skills are so 
advanced that massive amounts of systematic and intensive remediation 
are required. But, resources and efforts are usually scant in relation 
to the magnitude of the problems. In programs that are designed to 
accommodate 200 students, as many as. 400- students may pass through in , 
a single year, witK the program able to reach with any impact perhaps 
only one-third. Generally, local school districts are unwilling to 
provide needed iciditional resources— even though institutionalization 
of these youths in a state reformatory may cost up tO'$10,000 "per . 
5lot^iil22 Such programs as the Career Study Centers • in St.. Paul and • 
the Providence Educational Center of St. Louis, which do have a record 
of achievement with troublesome youth,. have faced severe financial dif- 
ficulties and a cont"?nuous struggle for survival J 2J - ^ 



School distrltts, furth^more,, are ofteri unwilling to provide the time 
'and' latitude necessary to assist students who have been badly scarred by 
school and society. Instead, dramatic Improvements are demanded im- > 
mediately to justify funding. And, without federal, foundation, and 
state funding iflanyof these programs would fold for lack of local sup- 
port. ' 



Research Strategies 

!n the previous sections, we referred to findings from major studies 
on alternative programs for disruptive youth. In this section, we point * 
out some of the limitations of field research on alternatives; and we 
Indicate'sbme promising areas for futlre study. 

Genei?ally, research on alternative schools represents all the diffi- 
culties inherent in field and survey research methods, as compared . \ 
with. tightly-controlled experimental research conducted under laboratory 
conditions. Research on alternative schools occurs in natural settings 
It is difficult, and often impossible to Isolate and introduce treatment 
variables one at a time to determine the impact of each, and in combina- . 
tion, on some designated outcomes. It is, difficult to find comparable 
control groups and to randomly assign students to a control or experi- 
mental treatment.* Most studies arecr:os^-sectional rather than longi- 
tudinal.** ^^^^^^^^'^^^ 

We do 'believe, however, that research has progressed to the point where 
a series of related and cumulative studies will yield general izable pro- 
positions on the effectiveness of alternative programs for disruptive 
youth. In our judgment, the most promising line of research is in the ' 
area of "person-environment fit."!" These studies would identify what 
types of alternative educational; settings have a beneficial influence 
ofj what types of disruptive students. — 

/ . . N ' * ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Identifying Learning Environment 

Alternative schools-^r disruptive youth differ greatly in" educational 
philosophy, curriculum, pedagogy, and organizational characteristics. 
To date most of the research on alternative learning environments has 
conceatrated on differences between conventional schools and alterna-*' 
tives*of the "free school" and "counterculture" variety: see, for ex- 
ample, studies by Deal ,126 McPartland, Epstein, and McDill,''^/ Duke and 

Perry, 128 Reisler and Friedman, 129 and Swid^ler. 130 Research Is only 

., ^ / . «• • . ■ ■" ' 

Exceptions to these limitat1o?rs Include the previously discussed 
studies by Ahlstrom and Havighurst, Bowman^ Massimo and Shore, Cohen 
and Fi^rfpczak. 
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now beginning to be conducted on differences between characteristics of 
conventional programs and programs for disruptive youth. 

Gold and Mann are presently in the fifst phase of a long-term study of 
the differences between learning environments of conventional and al- 
ternative-school programs J 31 a distinguishing feature of the study 
is that it follows the canons of rigorous experimental design, {n four 
towns t n^Michi_g an and Ohio, students who apply or are referred to the 
-ex+sttng" a 1 1 e r nat i v e program will be tested before and after entry into 
it. The Candidates for the, alternative program will be randomly as- 
signed to attend either the alternative or continue in the conventional 
school. These students , ipl us a sample of non-candidates, will be asked 
to assess their learning environments, .particularly with regard to the 
variable of teacher-student interaction and opportunities to succeed 
in school,* The researchers hypothesize that the alternatives, in com- 
parison with the conventional programs, will be characterized riy warm 
interpersonal relations and a high success-to-failure ratio. Oiice'itis 
established that there ar^ differences, in school' climates, the re- 
searchers will analyze >th'e relationship between the dimensions of 
school clim^ite, student self-esteem, and disruptive behavior, ' 

We propose a follow-up study which would involve a purposive sample of 
alternative programs corresponding to each of the four cells in the 
following table: ^' * ^ , 



/ 



Success-td-failure ' " . 
ratio - LOW 



HIGH 



Interpersonal Relations 
LOW HIGH 


' ' Type 1 

(holding 
Operations) 


Type 2 
(interpersonal 
relations' schools) 

... 1 ^. ■ ■ 1 f. ■ ■ ■ 


^ • , Type 3 

/^(skills • ^ 
schools) > 


Type 4 
(integratir>g 
schools) 



J 



\ 



*The. instruments used to measure differences In classroom, environ- . 
ments include Flander^s Interaction Analysisjthe Moos and Trickett (197^) 
Cla-ssroom Environment Scale; and the Epstein and McPartland (1976) •Qual-i>- 
ty of Life Scale^^ ^ ' 
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For example. Type 2 schools consist of one or more alternative programs 
characterized by warm interpersonal relations but a low emphasis on 
academic skills and scholastic experiences. Type 3 schools emphasize 
skills attainment but downplay interpersonal relations: such schools 
may use programmed materials and a token economy with individuals work- 
ing by themselves or may resemble traditional vocational -technical 
schools. Type 1 schools would simply be holding operations, keeping 
disruptive students out of the conventional schools; while type 4 
schools would be characterized by a well-balanced program emphasizing 
both cognitive and affective development— and with, the potentiaTto 
integrate students into esteemed social statuses. 

A variant of the above study would be to select a larger sample of 
schools so as, to include programs that also vary on the dimensions of 
student choice and the general social definition of the program. Choice, 
as we discussed earlier, is an important attribute of alternatives, re- 
lated to feelings of control over one's environment, and to a general 
satisfaction with the opportunity to select a compatible learning en-" 
vironment;. Schools could be classified as to the percentage of students 
referred to the alternative by the juvenile justice system (where the 
only other option is institutionalization) , or by school administrators 
and counselors (where the only other option is exclusion) » Through 
self-report instruments, students also could indicate the amount of 
choice or compulsion involved in their attendance at the alternative. 
Alternatives, furthermore, could be classified according to the general 
perception held by referring schools (administrators, counselors, teach- 
ers, and students) as to what types of students sttend the alternative 
and as to what such s*tudents can expect out of Wfe. As we noted in 
the section" on tracking and labeling, the way schools are perceived and 
defined may affect not only the students' self-perceptions but their 
views' of the future. Alternatives could be ranked as receiving general- 
ly favorable or unfavorable ratings, as being high or low on prestige. 

* - »".'." 

In order to conduct a study which examines all of these vaViables, a 
large sample of schools would have to be identified. The schools, 
then, would be purposively selected to represent variations on the in- 
dependent variables of interpersonal relations, success-failure^ratios , 
Choice, societal definitions > and other critical dimensions, such as 
school size and stude/it participation in decision-making. The difficulty 
of undertaking such ;an enterpri se is that jt would be both costly and 
-require the cooperation of a number of schools, alternative and con- 
ventional; for we assume that the study will be established along the 
lines of a field experiment with a control consisting of those students 
who continue in the conventional schools. The advantage of the study 
would be'that researchers and policy makers, would have greater insight 
into the impact of specific tj^pes of learning environments on disruptive 
youth. As'of'now, only^very rough comparisons can be made between al- 
ternative and conventional programs. We' still do not know what particu-- 
lar attributes of alternatives have a beneficial influence on their 
clients. 
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Identifying Student Populations 

The rubric of alternative for difficult or disruptive students contains 
a variety of individuals who differ markedly in the problems they have: 
lack of basic academic skills; low self-esteem; dysfunctional, aggressive, 
or withdrawn behavior; learning disabilities; unconventional , perhaps 
radically different, beliefs; inabijfty to function within a conventional 
school setting. A sta^f member of the Chicagd Public Education Project 
notes that 



Children get placed in the discipline schools when they have a 
repeated problem in the school and the school feels .that no ^ 
other alternative will serve them. I have seen one high school 
recdmraend Montefiore, a discipl ine school , for example to a 
freshman .with above average Intelligence whose most serious 
"crime" was burping loudly in the classroom. In another school 
a boy wais only recommended after repeated suspensions, truancies 
and a psychiatric study. Part of the problem with these schools • 
is that very diversity of student body— some of the students are 
seriously troubled, and others are just troublesome J ^2 

Similarly, the study Four Hundred Losers is illustrative of the need for 
more sophisticated attempts at identifying student populations. In the 
course of their research, Ahlstrom and Havighurst realized the following: 

Yotiths who were carefully identified in the seventh grade as 
similar in mental development and social and educational mal- 
adjustment in fact showed differences in their adolescent 

patterns of response to school and to the work-study experi- . 
mentJ''^ 



Researchers have indicated that a sizeable minority of individuals are 
unlikely to adjust very successfully to the competitive environment of 
conventional schools. ''^^ Their response to school failure and humilia- 
tion may take the form of disruption and deviance. Usually, these stu- 
dents are characterized as having both a high potential for'anxiety 
(Sllberberg and Silberberg,135 g^d Cowan et aT[.)» and a low tolerance 
for frustration (Rliodes and Reiss).137 While these traits correspond 
with acting-out and aggression, many students also may respond to stress- 
ful and unsuccessful situations by withdrawal and apathy.. These students 
also are not being served by school— and they are likely to be ignored^ 

In the Worchester Day Therapy Center, staff discovered that instruction 
based on a token economy worked well with students categorized as "dis- 
ruptive" or "acting-out" but did not seem to be particularly effective 
with students diagnosed as "more quiet" and havin^i "withdrawal symptoms 
and school phobia, "138. /\p intriguing question concerns what type of 
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educational intervention might have worked with the withdrawn students? 

More generally, can school systems devise a range of learning environ- 
ments which would meet the need^ of individuals who differ markedly in 
behavioral styles (e.g., control of aggression) as well as learning 
styles? The literature on alternatives suggests that a system of op- 
tions ideally would encoQrage students to enroll in schools where the 
learning environment matched their learning styles and prefer^pces J^^. 

Researchers who have constructed typologies of learning styles, as well 
as levels, include Hunt, fizzell, and Briggs Myers. Hunt, for example, 
has developed a model for matching the conceptual levels of students 
with varying environmental structures. Based on the work of Piaget* 
conceptual level refers to where an individual may be in a succession 
of stages of cognitive development/ and also the "accessibility" of ah 
individual to an instructional . intervention. According to Hunt, the 
conceptual (CL) dimension "ranges from a very concrete level at which 
the person is unsocialized and capable of only very simple information 
processing to a complex stage where the person is self-responsiblei and 
capable of processing' and organizing information i.n a complex wayj"'^0 
Low CL learners are characterized as being categorical, dependent on ^ 
. external standards to a high degree, and incapable of generating their 
own concepts; and high CL learners, as holding different views, having 
internal standards to' a high degree, and capable of generating new con- 
cepts.T^^ Learning environments are classified by the degree of struc- 
ture exemplified by educational practices: low structure^, student- 
centered environments make use of discovery learning; while high struc-r 
tyre, teacher-centered environments tend more toward the, lecture ap- - 
proach.1^2 on the basis of evidence from several experimental studies. 
Hunt has formulated this general principle: "low CL learners profit 
more from high structure and high CL learners profit more from low 
structure or, in some cases^ are less affected than, low CL. learners by - 
variations in structure. "1^^ 

FizzelT has studied the match between learning style^oreferences and 
student success in different learningenvironments.^^* Key factors in , 
determining learning styles are whether students prefer to work alone 
or in a group; in competitive or noncompetitive situations; with peers 
or. adults; in a school or non-school setting; with abstract or concrete, 
" practical assignments. Fizzell also examines sources of student motiva- 
. tion— -internal or external— and willingness to accept responsibility, 
to'be self-disciplined, and to confront academic weaknesses realistic- 
ally. AccoWing to Fizzell .'s doctoral research, a student may succeed 
. in one school setting and fail in another— depending on the congruence 
between learner and environment. 

According to Briggs Myers, the differences between children are not 
"quantitative differences that can. be expressed simply as a high or 
lower degree of mental ability. They are qualitative differences in ' 
thekind of perception and the kind of .judgment that the child prefers 
to us8."^*5. Students,, for example, can be classified a^ "sensing" types 
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(individuals who prefer immediate, solid facts of experience), and 
"intuitive" types (who prefer to perceive the possibilities, meanings, 
and relationships 'Of experience). Another dimension used to differen-. 
tiate learning type is how students prefer to make judgments: "thinking" 
types,' according to the model, objectively and impersonally analyze facts 
and order them in terms of cause and effect; "feeling" types subjective- 
ly and personally weigh v^ilues and .the importance of choices for one- 
self and other people.^^^ 

McCaulley and Natter employed this' typology in a study of 521 students 
in the sieventh through tenth grades, at the Developmental Research 
School of Florida State University. They found that different types 
of students,* perform better on different types of aptitude tests. 
To illustrate this point, "intuitive" types tend to perform better on 
tests of words and symbols; whereas "sensing" types perform better on 
tests of practical application (such as the electronics, general mech- 
anics, and motor mechanics sections of the Armed Services Vocational 
Aptitude Battery) J 47 . ^ 

Briggs Myers believes that "as schools improve their capacity to help 
each type develop in its best way, we shall find less visible disruption, 
and less uncferachievement."!^^ Research along these lines with disrup- 
tive youth, remains to be conducted. 

As Hunt^^^ and Glaser^^O hgyg noted, such research raises a number of 
issues^ Are student learning styles the same in all subjects? What 
is the relation between learning style and ability? Mill these new 
systems of classification become another device for tracking-students? 

According tq HjJnt, a principal source of resistance to models of person- 
environment fit is the "fear that any differentiation of students that 
requires labeling (whether types, stages , or whatever)' is likely to be 
translated into value dimensions in v?h1ch some types are 'good' and 
therefore'will receive 'more' or 'better' treatment whereas others will 
be .in the opposite position. 51 we similarly fear that labels of stu- 
dent learning st^le ox conceptual level may be translated Into iron- 
clad categories and that studients , so classified, will receive instruc- 
tion geared^jwMmarily tQ a preconceived. notion of ca'pahflity or prefer- 
ence. These concerns are particularly relevant to al ttsrnatives for 
disruptive youth. Evidence from attempts to pinpoint the predictors ' 
• of school delinquency and to devise less abs,tract, more concrete and 
vocationally-oriented programs for unsuccessful students— the usual 
recommjendations flowing from such studies' ^2««is that these individuals 
are disproportionately from minority and low income backgrounds. 
Implementation of policies aimed "at early identification, separation, 
and homogeneous grouping of students for special treatment 'conceivably . 
may operate to the detriment of individuals—whose total range of 
. capabilities and talents are not challenged— and to the* detriment of 
racial minorities and-low income groups. These questions should be 
examined by macro-research on the institutional and societal implica- 
tions of alternative schools. • 



• ^ *Students were differentiated^on the basis of .their responses to 
' aJ66 i.tem forced-choice questionnaire. 
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Hacro-Studies 

This is perhaps the most important but neglected area of research on 
alternatives. What impact do al ternatives 'have on changing school 
systems? A central question is to what extent do alternative 'programs 
for disruptive youth diminish the Jevel of violence and vandalism in 
the "sending schools, as well as lower dropout, suspension, and expulsion 
rates.- Conceivably, there may be a discrepancy between individual and 
collective rates of Improvement^ While individual students may be 
helped by alternatives to experience success In bothi*school and in adult 
life, the overall institutional rates of school failure and disruption 
may contir?ue unchanged. 

These divergent findings would occur because large, bureaucratic schools 
—in the ways they are organized and the ways they function— tend to 
alienate a large number of students. Schools sort out and classify stu- 
dents, allocating them to future societal roles on the basis of cogni- 
tive achievement as well as personality attributes and social skills. 
It therefore is- assumed that the competitive, bureaucratic atmosphere 
of conventional schools will continue to create a group of losers who 
will occupy the lower rungs of the occupational, political, and social 
hierarchies in bur society. ^ As soon as one group of dissident and dis- 
ruptive students are channeled to alternatives , other students are - 
likely to replace them within the conventional school system. These 
assumptions merit analysis. 

A related set of questions involves how different social , racial .-^and 
ethnic groups are affected by alternatives. Have alternatives sub- 
stantially helped the most neglected and victimized groups in American 
society? We have suggested some of the ways alternatives are helping 
students from different' social groups; but we also have indicated that 
they may contribute to the perpetuation of an unsatisfactory status quo 
by tracking, labeling, and allocating students from different socio- 
economic backgrounds to different futures. 

Other areas which require further probing are these: 

. the conflicting expectations held by different educational 
decision makers and clients concerning the purposes and 
functioning of alternatives— these expectations, for example, 
include those for structural change of education systems as 
well as palliative measures to cope with difficult or dis- 
sident elements within conventional schools, expectations' 
that these programs are for talented students and ex^pecta- 
tlons that they are for the incompetent and disabled; 

. the referral processes by which students get sent to alter- 
natives or are counseled out of selecting alternatives — how 

"school personnel differentially interact with and advise 
stucjsnts according to socioeconomic background and academic 

' status. 
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the financing of alternatives— what types of alternatives 
are cost-effective and why; and what are the social and . . 
political costs (e.g., vandalism, delinquency, crime) of 
not allocating more substantial amounts of money to those 
students who are most disadvantaged or victimized; 154 

the extent to which innovative features of alternatives- 
changes in learning environments , in the organization and 
modalities of instruction, in the ways students are treated 
—affect pblicies and practices in conventional schools. 



These large macro-studies, however, should be complemented by micro- . 
studies. Ideally, anthropological or micro-ethnographic studies (for 
example, Henry, Rist,156 g^d Ogbu'^/) would enable researchers to . 
examine in-depth those aspects of alternative programs which seem to 
be successful with disruptive students. Such studies^might jllurainlte 
why alternatives may succeed in one area but not another: : why, for 
example, attitudes toward school may improve, but not school attendance; 
why students improve in their school work, but still have problems with 
the law; why seemingly the same type of alternative program 'succeeds in 
one site but not another .'^^ These studies of the lives of specific- 
schools and how they affect individual students would accompany examina- 
tions of how institutional policies and practices affect the fate of 
many* The observations and insights from these micro-studies should 
be used to enrich and inform the more systematic large-scale studies 
that provide general, across-schoo Is findings. 



Reflections 



This section contains our reflections about why some alternative pro- 
grams work and others do not. Previously, we listed those aspects of 
alternative schools which contribute to student academic achievement, 
enhancement of self-concept, and a diminution in aggressive behavior,^ 
These include a warm, supportive learning environment, with a low stu- 
dent-adijTt ratio, competent and caring teachers, individualized instruc- 
tion, extensive counseling and support services, student participation 
in decision-making, and discernible connections between the program and 
opportunities for advanced education or integration into the work force. 
These elements, in turn, are conditioned by a set of variables— some 
contextual and others internal ^hich is critical to the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of the alternative program. The factors are the follow- 
ing-: the commitment of the district's administration to the concept 
of a comprehensive, system of public school options; adequate financing 
out of local funds; sufficient autonomy for the alternative to experi- 
ment and diverge: from standard operating procedures; consistent and 
continuous leadership by the director of the alternative program; and a 
constituency willing to fight for the survival and integrity of the 
program. 
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Our survey indicates that a critical determinant of the viability and 
'success of a program is the commitnent of a school district's administra- 
tion to the concept of a system of options available to all students. 
The notion is that of providing an array of distinctive learning en- 
vironments from which students may chose— from the first year of primary 
school through completion of secondary school. It means that the dis- 
trict does not establish one"alternative" to serve as the dumping ground 
for those who do not fit into the "regular" system. An important cor- ~ 
ollary of this notion is that when students do not learn,. when they with- 
draw from or rebel against school, it is because the education system 
IS failing the student. The responsibility resides with the school sys- 
tem to find educational treatments which will meet the needs of diverse 
populations. 

This commitment is manifest in the provision of adequate resources to 
support a system of alternatives. A district should create positions 
reUted to the di rection, supervision, material support, and evaluation ' 
of alternatives. The provision of adequate funds out of the district's 
operating budget is very important. Too often distirct's depend too 
heavily on federal and state funding as the mainstay of alternative pro- 
grams-. In cases where a school district uses external funds in lieu 
of Its own appropriations to finance alternatives, a situation of un- 
certainty concerning the continued existence of the experimental schools 
prevails and tends to undermine the efforts of the alternative education^ 
personnel. Outside funds are more reasonably seen as extra monies to 
be used at the discretion of the staff of alternative programs, for 
frequently additional funds are necessary to operate programs for stu- 
dents who have been neglected in the past. Extra funds may be necessary 
for massive remediation, for technical-vocational training on expensive 
equipment, for paid work experiences, for extensive counseling, for 
keeping schools open on an extended basis so that individuals can' seek 
help after normal class hours, for summer- tutorial programs, for ex- 
cursions to different cultural and environmental settings. 

Another manifestation of a district's commitment to its'-optlons is its 
willingness to provide alternative programs with sufficient autonomy to 
develop a curriculum and employ a staff who can effectively assist stu- 
dents with, a history of failure. The latitude required by such programs 
may^ran.ge from _a flexible class schedule and school day .(e.g. . a shortened 
day} to opportunities to hold classes out of the school or take students 
on extended field trips, to hiring school staff, including administrative 
directors, who do not have standard certification. Frequently, certifi- 
cation requirement; exclude the hiring' of. individuals (particularly women 
and minority members) who are extremely qualified by experience (e.g.', 
street workers) to counsel and teach disruptive youths. Latitude also 
must be provided in the area of evaluation, promotion, and graduation 
of students. Programs of individualized, nongraded, continuous progress 
Instruction exist, as do- competency-based examinations , whereby a stu- 
dent can satisfy academic requirements in an abbreviated period without 
waiving state standards. A commitment to autonomy especially means that 
the school district— as well as an external funding agency— Is willing 
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to wait for long-term outcomes of alternative education treatments, 
rather than denanding — as is often the case — immediate results for 
fflonies allocated. 

At the level of individual schools, leadership is a critical variable. 
Without exception, successful alternative programs were headed by a 
single individual who had a vision of what a more humane and effective 
school could be, and who provided the philosophical underpinnings , re- 
cruited the appropriate staff, structured a consistent learning environ- 
ment, and communicated the schocO's mission to differerrt constituencies. 
An important aspect of leadership was a flexibility to change over time, 
and to delegate responsibility to other staff so that they would be pre- 
pared for future leadership roles. The enduring alternative programs 
have an individual director who stayed with the program not only through 
the initial heroic founding struggles, but during the implementation 
stage when more routine problems tended to erode the distinctiveness 
of a program. - 

Finally, successful alternative programs engender commitment on the part 
of students, parents, staff, and the community at large. The survival 
and continued well being of an alternative program depends on a consti- 
tuency of people wiho will do battle to maintain its "mission and* its 
integrity. A sense of community must be forged whereby the students 
as a collectivity work to prevent troublesome individuals from dis- 
rupting .the learning environment. Similarly, there are occasions when 
parents must be willing to come to the assistance of the school — either 
in terms of helping e/irich , instructional programs or in- taking a stand 
before the district leadership when the school is threatened jwith termi- 
nation or substantial modification. And the staff's commHtraent must be 
to the notion of continual self- and programmatic-improvement to serve 
their clients. 

What we have argued for represents an ideal set of conditions. These 
ideals, however, derive from the policies and practices of the more 
successful school systems and alternative education programs we visited. 
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Appendix A 




Types of Alternative Schools 



All kinds of schools exist under the label "alternative.- There are 
very small schools with scant resources and large schools or complexes 
that cost a great deal of money to set up and maintain. The following 
descriptions of -common types of alternative schools are taken largely 
from, two publications by Vernon Smith, Robert Barr, and Daniel Burke— 
Optional Alternative Pu blic Schools (Phi Delta Kappa , Fastback 42 
Bloommgton. 1974). and Alternatives in Education fPhi Delta Kappa. 
Bloooington, 1976). '. ~ 

MAGNET SCHOOLS attract students interested in a specialized 
curriculum, such as science or the performing arts. 

OPTIONAL SCHOOLS allow parents and students to choose- 5 learn- 
ing style. FrequentW,.,they can choose an "open" school, a 
continuous progress^scho^n a "free" school, or a traditional 
school . ] 

■ • ' ■ < •» 

, OPEN'sCHOOLS provicte f ndifvidualized instructiion or small group 
learning activitf*^s c?rganl^ed around resources centers withirr 
the classroom or JjuiUdimou Learning is Inairividualized and 
noaccmpetitive. Studenti pnagress at different rates. Open 
education frequerotly has tirterage groupimg— -several grades mrk- 
ing together on fche same Itssming activities. Frequently, stu- 
dents are activelly isivolved rrln determining what they v.? 11 learn 
and how they wilTl learn i!t„ 

CONTINUOUS PROGRESS schools;, as in open sclhools^< is a system- in 
which pupils move at their own pace with Individualized instruc- 
tion and indlwidualized teUp from the staff. They differ from 
open schools tn tliie amount orf time a student is allowed to spend 
on tasks pureTly of his or her own choosing.. 

FREE SCHOOLS emphasize freedom for students and teachers to plan 
and implement their own learning experiences without conventional 
constraints. , 

SCHOOLS-WITHOUT-WALLS provide learning experiences throughout the 
community and offer increased interaction between school and 
community. 

MULTICULTURAL SCHOOLS emphasize cultural pluralism and ethnic and 
racial awareness; they .usually serve a multicultural student body. 
Bilingual schools with optional enrollment are Included in this 
: category. 



COKTIHUA^ION SCHOOLS make provision for students whose education 
has been (or might be) interrupted — dropout centers, re-entry 
programs, pregnancy-maternity centers, evening and adult high 
schools, and street academies. 

STORE-FRONT SCHOOLS AND STREET ACADEMIES are located where they 
areHrea^tty accessible to the dropout and limited in size so 
that they: will not appear similar to the la^ge comprehensive 
high school • 

SCHOOLS-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL operate when a small number of students 
and teachers, are involved by choice in a different learning 
program. This category includes both the minischool within the 
^.faiiilding and tho .satellite school on- another location but with 
acJministrattVe ties to the conventional school. Schools-\ 
Within-scTiodls usually belong to one of the types above. \ 

The COMPLEX OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS has several optional alter- 
native schools housed together in one building and usually ! 
under one administration. l 
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Research Methodology 



Observations in this paper are based on a rev^ of the literature and 
field visits, in the Spring and Fall of 1976, to what we considered to 
be the leading school districts in the country experimenting with al- 
ternative education: Minneapol is-St, Paul, Grand Rapids, Louif>ville, 
Chicago, Boston-Cambridge, Philadelphia, Houston, Los Angeles, Alun 
Rock, Berkeley, and Seattle, Approximately three to five days were 
spent in each site analyzing the range of, extant alternatives. We did , 
not set out to study specifically alternatives for disruptive students. 
Rather,' we were interested in the metamorphosis the alternative schools 
movement of the late sixties and early seventies had undergone: from 
alternatives to public schooling, the movement has been transformed 
into alternatives within public education. We wanted to discern how 
alternatives were defined by teachers, administrators, students, and . 
parents; what types of" alternatives existed in the cities we visited; 
what types of students (by race, social class, sex) attended what types 
of alternatives; what conflicting expectations surrounded alternatives 
—for example, whether they were schools designed to "free" children 
or* control troublemakers; and whaf were the outcomes and iniplications 
of these schools. 

In each site, we visited what we considered to be a representative 
sample of alternative programs.^ We visited primary and secondary 
schools, schools with open and selective admissions policies, programs 
for the acadanically successful and those for the unsuccessful. The 
specific alternative programs for disruptive youth which we visited 
included the following: in St. Paul, The Street Acadoay ind the Career 
Study Centers; in Berkeley, East Campus; ij). Boston, Boston Hfjh School; ' 
in Louisville, the Longfellow School, Project Way Out, and the admini- 
strative offices for the Jefferson County'Youth Development Program; in 
Grand Rapids, the Street Academy, Walbridge Academy, Sweet Street Aca- 
dOTy, and the Neighborhood Education Center; in Seattle, Project Inter- 
change Junior and Senior High Schools; and in Los Angeles, the Amelia 
Earhart Continuation School. In Seattle we also had conversations with 
the fdunder of PS #1; in Chicago, j^e spoke with the directors of the 
Alternative Schools Network; and in Philadelphia, we met with staff from 
the Edison Project. 

We visited the above schools because they were typical of alternative 
schools' for disruptive youths in these cities and, in some cases, they 
were the only such available alternatives: Our visits were limited to 
one, or two hours in each site— and principally involved interviews with 
the alternative program director, several staff members, and students 
who were willing to discuss the school. Insights and impressions from 
visits to these schools have been' incorporated into the text as well as 
inio case studies df four alternative programs in App2:ndix C. 

Prior to our visits, we read extant studiesand reports on alternative 
schools in these cities. Indiana University/Bloomington is the site of 



ICOPE,* the International Consortium for Options in* Public Education, , 
Since itS' inception in 197T\ ^COPE has gathjsred an. abundance and variety 
o^evaluative studies and reports on the alternative schools movement 
in the United States and abroad. Monger, the Master's Degree Program 
in At terna^jive Education at Indiana University/Dloomirigton places stu- 
dents for a year of practice teach tn'g in alternative schools in several , 
•of^the sites we v;1sited\ These graduate students keep diaries of their, 
experiences. The diaries, placed on reserve in the School of Education 
Libr?iry, are an excellent source of ihformation on the internal life of 
many of these schopls and the challenges and frustrations starting 
teachers lave in them. 
* ' ' I 

Aft6r reviewing the literature on each site, we devised a series of 
questions to be asked about the origins, functioning, and outcomes of 
alternatives iri*^ that school aistrict. Conversation with school per- 
sonnel in each site generated further questions. We structured our, 
interviews so that individuals could respond to conflicting points of 
view oit the uses and misuses of al ternative-s^* We might ask a person 
to. respond to what peopW K^d commented about* his/her position on al- 
ternatives or tKe nature of the program in which the person was working. 
In magy respect?^ our interviewing technique was' akin' to investigative 
reporting, : ... 9 



CASE STUWES ' 



In this appendix we present detailed descriptions of four of 'the al- 
ternatives we visited. Me selected those schools pot because we endorse 
them as models, but because they represent a range of typical alternative 
schools for disruptive youth and because data exist on program outcomes. 
The schools represent these different educational strategies: basic 
skills acquisition and comprehensive counseling,: behavior modification, 
affective development, and^ work-study. Again, our descriptions are 
based on visits of one-to-two hours duration and. on extant evaluations. 
The. case studies refer to the , programs as they existed in 1976/ Major ' 
modifications in the programs may have occurred since that time, 

. EAST CAMPUS—BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA . 

In 1970-71 the McKinley continuation high school, founded in 1933, moved 
to a modern single-story building on the grounds of the Adult School 
complex,* located several blocks from, Berkeley High School (BHS) , and' 
changed its name to East Campus. In 1967, the arav^l of a dynamic 
"principal ha^ marked the beginning of a dramatic change from a con- 
tinuation school "widely regarded as a "dumping, ground^'* occupying a 
decrepid building , Into one of Berkeley *s more exciting educational 
programs. In the late 1960s, the school served not-only as an alterna- ' 
tive program for the chronic failures, truants, and rejects of the 
city's only high schooj , but was an educational program that attracted 
large numbers of counterculture youth. Elements of the program which 
appealed to the youths were the shortened-day (8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.), 
sftialler classes, and a close informal ity with the staff. Moreover, the 
^principal— one of Berkeley's "six angry young men"— attracted teachers 
who had a reputation for excellence. In |971, East Campus became a part 
of the NIE-funded Berkeley Experimental 'School Project (BESP) with the 
justification that it offered, according to the current principal, 
"something which no other program 'could offer— a pontinuation school 
with a half-day program focused on basic skills , for survival in the' 
world, supported by a caring and cohesive staff. "159 

The central emphasis of teaching is on academic achievement— the abili'ty 
to read and write and compute accurately and adequately— and on survival 
skills which include social skills and self-appreciation. Forty to fifty 
percent of instructional time is dedicated to basic academic skills. ' 
Student's attend high intensity learning laboratories in reading and 
mathematics.' The reading laboratory uses a variety of audio-visual 
aids and programmed materials related to differing skills levels; the 
packages. includeVpre- and post-tests, the Basic test of Reading Skills, 



*East Campus utilizes JO out of the 33 classrooms in the complex: 
5 classrooms are -iri. the main facility and are shared with the- Adult 
School, ^4 are in the Administration building, and 0 is in' the library. 



and prescriptions for academic^ treatment. The mathematics laboratory, 
'which has two computer terminals into the Berkeley Unified School Dis-, 
trict (BUSD) central computer , us^es Rasmussen Individualized Math ma- 
terials. ^ 

In conjunction with this individually-tailored approach to .learning, 
East Campus has eliminated the F-grade, and emphasizes credits earned 
rather than grades. Under this plan, students who have accumulated the 
necessary credits can graduate any time during the academic year.' The 
staff, hov/ever, requires graduating students to perform at an absolute 
level ^defined- and measured by them— or at about a 10th grade level of 
proficiency in basic academic skills. 

The academic program further offers a business laboratory and a number 
of electives. The business laboratory, equipped with a dozen IBM type- 
• writers and modern electronic adding machines j involves training, in 
typing* filing, and bookkeeping. The most common el ecti,Vjes are ethnic 
studies, interpersonal relations, sociology of men and women, psychology, 
creative writing, and arts. 

In the morning > students attend four one-hour class periods in English, 
math, history, science, arts and crafts, and business. In the after- 
"Tioon, thq school sponsors optional activities which include library, 
Study-t.utor service, a photo laboratory, career center, and in-school 
work experience for credit. 

Academic, vocational, and personal counseling is a salient aspect of the 
East Campus program. All teachers are expected to serve as counselors 
and as student advocates before different city social and legal agencies. 
With BESP and private foundation money, East Campus was able to hire as 
many as 5 part-time counselors '^aides , who came out of a background simi- 
lar to that bf the students, and a full-time job counselor. The shortened 
day p^covides time for, staff meetings three times a week to discuss the 
progress and problems of every single student. Recognizing the import- 
ance of family life to the well being ^of the students, the staff at 
East Campus, in 1974, also initiated a' family counselling program with 
the training assistance of the Family Therapy Institute of Marin County, 
California. 160 . . 

The former director of East Campus maintained that the program did not 
have a new or- innovative teaching methodology— "We just combine the 
fundamental needs of the students and our staff's desire to aid.the 
student needs in whatever way possibl e."l 61 Such an approach, however, 
diverges from conventional notions that the student is to blame. The 
prevalent philosophy at East Campus is that the school system has failed 
the student. . . > 

JEast Campus has attracted some remarkably talented and dedicated teachers 
including a sixteen-year veteran who had been voted outstanding teacher 
in BHS. This teacher liked the challenge of working at East Campus. The 
Director of East Campus tended to hire individuals "who were strong, 



mature, intelligent human beings willing to give of sel f and not ne-^ 
cessarily looking for love of students •"162 

After a tumultous initial period of excessive permissiveness, with high 
faculty burn-out, the staff came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to maintain.their integrity as adults and not be bullied by students. 
If they were angry with students; they would show 1t, The staff would 
manifest their caring and respect for students by demanding commitment 
and achievement from them, , ^ ' 

By 1974-75, the staff had stabilised ^at' 1 5 full-time certificated per- 
sonnel , with two or three part-time assistants. Blacks have consistentl 
represented one- third of the faculty. . Unlike many alternative school 
staffs for disruptive youth, where it Is presumed that male teachers 
are needed to handle diffj^cult students, the East Campus staff has a 
very higSi proportion of fgmales~8 out of 17 certificated staff in 1976, 

Unlike the staff, which has been characterized by relatively Ijttle 
turn-over, the student body represents a constant- flow of individuals 
through the school. While the staff would like to limit the student 
enrollment to approximately 150, it consistently exceeded*^200. In 1976, 
210 student positions were budgeted for the school, but enrollments had 
reached 233. 

About 450 students pass through the school each year. The external 
'evaluation of the BESP reports that in the period February 26-March 23, 
1974, with a population of 186, \24 students transferred in and 25 trans- 
ferred out for a month's turnover rate of 12.5%.163, j^e evaluators also 
report that in the 'course of the 1972-73 school- year, 140 of the 172 
students enrolled in-the fall , withdrew from school. A' small number of 
students graduated. The rest transferred out of the district, went back 
to Berkeley HjghSchpol, transferred to one of the other experimental 
■school programs, or entered a program like the Job Corps* Most of the 
students who left, unfortunately, did not continue their education. 

Despite the large number of students who do not complete their course 
work at Edst Campus, the staff believes that perhaps only 10% of the 
students entering the program can be. written off as total failures. The 
remaining 90%, in their opinion, have been positively influenced in one 
way or another by the staff's personal concern for them. 

The student body, in 1976, was 60% black, 33% white, and 7% other. mi- 
nority. About half the students (49%) were female. Approximately 20% 
of the students are self-referred (usually. on the advice of friends), 
30% are court assigned, and 50% are referred by counselors at BHS. 
Although a number of 9th grade students, who lacked sufficient aca- 
demic "credit to enter BHS, have been referred to the prograni, generally, 
the staff ^t East Campus prefers to work with high school students, . 
grades 10-12. ; 
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East Campus 1s not able to enroll all those who -apply. Before being 
admitted students are interviewed by the East Campus staff. Priority 
is given tp. those students whose records of chronic failure classify 
them as. most in need of the program. Although a higher percentage of 
white students apply to the program, more bla'cks are admitted due to 
their over representation 'among those involuntarily assigned to the 
school . " 

Removal from the school— for chronic truancy, lack of acadei 
ment, or "unrelenting hostility'* (especially to other s 
considered a . discipl inary action. Suspension and expul 
ported on student records. Instead, students are place 
lisj: and permitted to re-enter when they are willihcrto 
work. 

While the staff is demanding of students, the stuc 
call upon the staff to deliver what they promiseV^^ 
couraged to play an active role in program development 



Our own observations, as well as those of the external eval 
dicate that relations .between staff and students are intima 
ly. Students are willing to approach their teachers as peop 
car. trust. Three- fourths of students at East Campus reported 
external evaluators that they "found teachers always eager to 
school problems or to help find solutions." About hal'f also reported 
that teachers encouraged students to get together to help each other. ^ bo 




Is, in- 
ahd friend- 
whom they 
0 the NIE 
listen to 



Some of the outcomes of this Intimate learning environment are that 
there are very low levels of violence and vandalism.at the school, and 
virtually no racial tension. By contrast, over 9055 of the East Campus 
students perceive more incidents of physical violence in the regular 
schools. they attended. 

Limited data are available on.th^^ academic achievement of students. The 
1973-74 BUSD evaluation of the L/ ^erimental Schools Project reported 
that 4% of the East Camp/ ,0th graders "topped out" of the CTBS reading 
test; and ,5%. "topped out' in mathematics.^ 6° 

The most persistent problems faced by East Campus are.,the;rap1d turnover 
of students and truancy. The location' of East Campus, on .the grounds of 
the Adult School with no bells and hallway moni tors, vhas encouraged class 
cutting. One new approach East Campus has taken with'^^regard to attend- 
ance Is to give some recognition to students who are in class by sending 
rosters of the students present to the BUSD Attendance Office: normally, 
only those absent have their names forwarded to the office. 

Several of the favorable circumstances surrounding the program have been 
the following: its inclusion in the BESP which helped legitimate East 
Campus as an innovative school— rather than a dumping ground— and brought 
in additional funds ($147,000 between 1971 and 1976) for materials , sum- 
mer tutoring and compr^^hensive counseling; the. fact that 1n addition to 
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Its alternative school status, .East Campus was still considered a con- 
tinuation school on the state and district records and therefore con- 
tinued to receive extra monies; the autonomy accorded the school direc- 
tor and staff to experiment-^as East Campus was considered a safety 
valve to let off steam ( 1 .e. , unmanageable s^tudents) ; a very strong , 
administrative leadership with a cohesive, dedicated staff.' Another 
positive factor Is the good state of relations between East Campus and 
the referring high school . The present principal of BHS Was the former 
director of East Campus. When the Berkeley Experimental Schools Project 
was phased out In 1977,- East Campus was reincorporated Into the BUSD, 
which was not the happy fate of most of the participating alternatives. 



. WALBRIDGE ACADEMY— GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Since 1972^albr1dge Academy has occupied an old but spacious two-story 
red-brl&k"^11ding, formerly used as an elementary school for special . . 
education children. Prior tol972, Walbridge had operated under a va- 
riety of names and auspices.. Its origins go back to the mid-1960s, when 
the Grand Rapids Public School System, in conjunction with the Kent 
County Juvenile Court; developed a four-month program to rehabilitate 
students expelled from school so that they could return to the regular 
classroom.! 69 students and their parents then, began to push I'or^an - 
expanded program, which would confer an academic degree. School dis- 
trict officials, sympathetic to the notion oi" a.more comprehensive ap- 
proach to problems of student disaffiliation and dropout, established, 
1n 1970, an Alternative Education Planning Committee, consisting of 
school personnel and representatives of the Juvenile Court and members 
of the community. The result, was the opening, in 1971-72, of an Al- 
ternative Education Center (now Walbridge) for grades 7-12. 

Pedagogical elements of the previous programs were consolidated into. a . 
highly-structured learning environment based on the principles of be- 
havior .modification. The students experience a "differential learning 
model in^which socially desirable behaviors lead to more favorable con- 
sequences and defeating behaviors result in negative consequences.. " 
Consonant with the notion of positive reinforcement is the use Per- 
formance contracts and programmed materials (Alpha Instructional Labor- 
atory and the Educational Development Lab) within^the' framework of _a 
token economy. All instruction centers on continuous progress, indi- 
vidualized learning packets. Students are. immediately rewarded for 
successful "completion of specific, sequential learning tasks. Failing 
grades have been eliminated; and a student must achieve at least a let- 
ter grade of "C" to demonstrate mastery of subject matter.. 

The school has designed elaborate .procedures to awarB students points 
•for punctuality, appropriate classroom and social behaviors, productivity 
'(time spent working) and academic achievement'.(scores of 80% or above on 
the progress check test).. Tokens" earned for prosocial behavior and 
learning can then be -"cashed in" for free time in a recreation room (up 
to 15 minutes during class time), which contains pool and ping-pong 
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tables, a jukebox, games^ magazines, and Tsnacks. Points accumulated 
also can be traded in for a variety of other rewards: trips to Chicago, 
weekend camping trips , bowling, and a week-long camping expedition on 
Isle Royale at the end of the year. •> 

Negative behavior is punished by a system of "time-outs," A thirty- 
minute time-out Involves isolatipn for minor and first offenses, such 
ast being out of class without a proper pass> not following classroom 
procedures, smoking where not permitted, cheating the system. Three 
thirty-minute time-outs during a 10 week period requiires a conference 
with a coC/nselor before a student is admitted back to class, A "major 
time-out" results in students losing all privileges and being asked to 
leave the school building. Offences which occasion a major time-out 
Include the following: fighting, destroying property, physically or 
verbally threatening staff and students, and suspicion of having or 
using drugs in school . Students are admitted only after a conference 
is held between the school counselor, the disciplined student, and par- 
ents or guardians. 

The counseling program at Walbridge Academy, similarly, operates on the 
principles of behavior modification. Little is offered inthetWay of 
clinical, or even vocational, counseling. According to the administrator 
and counseling staff: "Inferred constructs such as ego-strength, self- 
concept, and similar personality factors are ignored. Rather, in each 
approach, it is assumed that the student acts in unique ways, because of 
his particular learning history, including the potency and consistency 
of social and tangible reirtforcers, the potency and availability of 
various social models, and other concepts provided by social learning 
theory."! 71 ^ ' 

Group counseling sessions are established for all incoming students. 
During the first two weeks, new students identify why they are attending 
Walbridge and What they want to get out of school; and they set^the 
goals towards which they will work.^72 

After the i'hitial two-week probationary peripd, students may elect, with 
the assi stance ^of a counselor, to study as many as^ eight courses a day. 
The day is divided into nine 43-mjinute periods. Approximately 90 minutes 
daily is dedicated to individualized instruction in. reading and mathe- 
matics. The curriculum revolves around mini-courses, requiring approxi- 
mately 15^ periods of productive work. Each mini -course is worth one 
credit. <:l7l0 Carnegie Unit), toward high school graduation.. Staff are 
encouraged to develop mini-courses wh.ich will complement the high- 
intensity basic skills laboratories. For the most part instri/btion is 
confined to reading, mathematics, science, history, social studies , and 
Engl ish. ^ ' 

At the time of our visit, there were 26 staff members, which included 4 ' 
university teacher-interns and 6 aides. One-third of the certificated 
staff was black. According to the Director, there has been relatively 
-little turn over of staff. A 1975 external evaluation of the program 
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reported that staff . exhibit relatively high morale arid dedication to 
their work 

The school has attempted to maintain a low student- faculty ratio with 
no class exceeding 15 pupils. Generally, the ratio of students to 
teachers 1s between 8 and 9 to^l* 

The student body, as tends to be the case with such programs. Is • 
characterized by a high turnover. While the program has a capacity of 
250 students^, by. March of 1976, already 400 students had passed through 
the school. Of the 220 students who elected to attend Wal bridge In the 
fall, 150 remained In the spring. 

The school reserves 30 "slots" for students suspended from conventional 
schools— many more are referred to the school as the only alternative 
short of expulsion or institutionalization. (About 10 to 15% of the 
students' are on probation.) As a^higher percentage of blacks are sus- 
pended In the Grand Rapids Schools System, they are disproportionately 
represented in the Academy. The student composition of.Walbridge is 
45% black, 45% white, and 10% Native American, with 3 or 4 Latinos. 
Females comprise one-fourth of the student body, 

, The Native Americans, according to the director, are all at the school 
voluntarily. When we discussed why they attended W^lbridge, the stu- 
dents said the school was friendlier and that they "1 iked working at 
their own pace. On the other hand, a Native American, first-day stu- 
dent, who arrived a few minutes late and was reprimanded by the director, 
said he would never return. 

Relations between faculty and students cannot be described as intimate. * 
A business-like atmosphere pervades the schppl . The social climate 
.is one of tight control , where students are rewarded for behaving prop- . 
eriy— the rules are well knpwn— and punished swiftly but fairly for 
infractions. . 

The 1975 evaluation of Walbrdige included an assessment of student 
satisfaction. The study concludes that students generally feel that 
they have progressed in major academic areas, that they have been 
happier at Walbridge than at their previous schools, and that they 
would like the program to become a "full -fledged" school in the sense 
Of providinq a more diversified curriculum and extracurricular oppor- 
tunities. ' r 

The'staff's program assessment, similarly, reveals. the desire to expand 
curriculum opportunities. Other areas of concern were the "lack of staff 
consistency" and work being too easy and unchallenging at the upper 
levels. ''75 • 

Our<interviews with teachers revealed differing expectations for stu- 
dent achievement. A former assistant principal said that the idealism 
with' which he had approached the program dissolved when he realized 
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early on that "you can't push here." Students, in his opinio^, show 
"no sustained interest in anything over 15 minutes,'\ Because of their 
low level of reading skills and lack of knowledge, he, believes t^ey 
prefer not to expose their weaknesses by reading aloud or engagingjn 
/ classroom discussion about current events; instead, they want to be^ 
left alone with their learning packets. The school , therefore, repre- 
sents an unchallenging but "safe haven" for students who have been \ 
badly neglected by conventional schools. Another staff member, teaching 
a course on global awareness, thought the students do manifest interest 
in* themes and academic subjects that affect their lives. 

Concerning learning outcome.s, the 1975 evaluation of Walbridge showed 
the following results for 35 students on the Wide Range Achievement 
Test for Mathematics and the Nelson Reading Test:176 
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*Grade Level 


Average* 
Reading Gain 


\ Average* 
Md^tttiematics Gain 



8 +2.2 .+»5 

9 + .1 \+.5\ 

10 + .9 \.2 

11 + .6 +;? 

12 + .8 0 



*Reported in. number of grade levels 



^n earlier study estimated an average grade level gain per semester 
in reading of v56 for* the students enrolled in Walbridge,. as, compared 
with a .27 average gain when they were in regular school. The study 
was I'imited to a sample of 15 students who had completed one semester 
at Walbridge, who had attended at least 50% of the days enrolled, and 
who had completed at least twenty-four reading class periods of 43 
minutes duration.^'' 

Concerning antisocial behavior, Walbridge appears to be successful in 
structuring a learning environment where there is relatively little 
aggressive or "acting-out" behavior. The subjective appraisal of the 
s^aff is that such behavior has been greatly diminished.! 78 Data for 
the Third Marking Period of 1974-75 lends some credence to these staff 
assessments. During' that period, the average number of disciplinary . 
time-outs per student ranged from a low 6f .6 for a group o*f 33 eleventh 
grade students to a high of 3 for 29 eighth grade students.* In the 
area of racial interaction, the director described the situation as one 
of "peaceful co-existence." 
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The school 1s less effective 1n curbing. truancy. The 1975 evaluation 
noted that 40% of students who enter Walbrldge Improve their attendance 
but 60% exhibit poorer attendance J 80 Jhe average dally attendance Is 
usually about 60% of the student body, 

'\ • '.. 

Completion rates also are low. During the-perlod 1972-75, 50 students 
graduated. According to the director, only 7 of this group went to col- 
lege; the rest tended to enter unskilled factory and service jobs. 

Financially, Walbrldge receives approximately the same per-pupll ex- 
penditures from the district as do the conventional school programs— 
which In 1976 was about $1,100. Funds received from Title I of ESEA, 
LEAA, and the State are not additional monies but substitute for local 
district allocations to the school. These funds are given to the dis- 
trict's central administration, which then decides upon the per pupil 
amount to be allotted to the alternative. On the other hand, the 
Grand Rapids Public Schools are very much committed to maintaining a 
system of viable options for disaffiliated secondary students who 
represent high social costs in terms of potential lost, vandalism, and 
Institutionalization. In this sense, the future of the Walbrldge Aca- 
demy seems secure. 

SWEET STREET ACADEMY—GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Sweet Street Academy Is ah aUernative program for 30 to 40 disruptive 
elementary students, grades 3-^^ occupyl^n two "90^5 lit ihi annex of 
the Sheldon elementary schoc? . progr^m^ itaH&ii V/lth Title I 
funding in 1974, by a former dlementary school principal and a teacher 
whose Intern practiCiJim the previgus year had been with disruptive ele- 
mentary students. As the decision to establish the program'was made 
several weeks prior to the opening of the fall semester, the first year 
of Sweet Street was rather hectic: teachers were assigned at the last 
minute, and school supplies and furniture arrived after' the initiation, 
of classes. In 1974-75, the program was located In the Madison Park 
Elementary School; In 1975-76 It moved to the Sheldon School . Sweet 
Street shares the playground, gym, lunchroom, library, and art room, 
as well as counseling services, with the host elementary school. 

As the alternative program works with so-called "unmanageable" ybuhg 
students, the school's primary focus is on enhancing the self-esteem 
of students and fostering trust in adults.- According to the director, 
one goal of the program is "to break down any alienations that "the 
\students may have built up in thein school experiences with teachers."' 
While the development of reading and mathematical skills is a central 
objective of the school , the staff feels that the best route to accom- 
plish this goal is through the affective growth of the student. 

The development ^f sel f-esteem and positive behavior on the part of 
students pivots on the teachers establishing meaningful personal rela- 
tions with each child. In the words of the director, the staff strives 



"to be humanistlcchild centered people with authority,"^^^ The teachers 
are .involved to an extraordinary extent with their pupils~not only in 
class, but after school. The 1975 external evaluation of the program 
notes that teacher involvement with the students* personal lives "is 
typified by the fact that the staff often make calls on students' fami- 
lies and by the frequency which evaluators found the students and v 
teachers together outside of the classroom setting, .For example, some 
of the staff have had children into their hemes as rewards for various 
behavior and as a mechanism whereby affective growth can be achieved,"^83 

In accordance with a focus on affective growth, the school day begins 
with the Magic Circle Curriculum of the Human Development Institute of 
California. During a 30-minute period, students talk about their feel- 
>ffigs in a non-threatening environment, learn to listen to others, and 
pool their efforts to help one another. Both communication and inter- 
personal skills are developed in these sessions. 

The.morn'ing is dedicated to instruction in reading and^^mathematids , 
writing, science,; and social studies . Students receive individualized 
instruction within three general ability groups. Afternoons are set 
aside for individualized activities and instruction. Friday afternoon 
activities center on the arts and crafts. There are no classes^on 
Wednesday afternopn, when the staff meets to plan learning activities. 
Generally, the staff tends to be eclectic in the selection of materials 
and teaching strategies for the cognitive area of the curriculum. This 
eclecticism contrasts with the more sharply focused approach in the 
affective area. 

The school uses a modified point systemto reward desirable social be- 
havior. During its fi?st year of operation, the school established a^ 
"store," which was open once a week. Students could "cash in" points 
for candy as well as .other items such as model airplanes. ' Films also' 
were shown in exchange for points. In 1976, students who earned as 
many as 7 put of 9 points (stars) during the week (e.g., for. not fight- 
ing or cussing) were taken out by the staff on the weekend to bowl, swim, 
ice skate. The point system provides opportunities for closer inter- 
action between staff and students after school. 

The teachers communicate close attachment to the students and a willing- - 
ness- to share their personal lives with the students. None of the staff 
was specifically trained to work with disruptive children, but. they are 
highly committed to impv^oving themselves as teachers and finding educa- 
tional means. to serve the students academic and personal needs. The 
staff, which initially consisted of a teacher-director and an intern, 
^expanded by 1976 ^o 3 teachers, an intern, and an aide. 

In 1976 there were 33 students, grades 3 to 7, Although the school was., 
originally intended to serve only grades 3 to 6, four sixth grade stu- 
dents opted to continue with the program. Twenty-three students were 
in the fifth and sixth grades. One-fourth of the students were female. 



students, generally, are referred by screening committees from 5 feeder 
Title I schools. Before a student Is enrolled, a vislfr.ls made by the 
Sweet Street director and a person from the school who klnows ffte chlld^s 
parents to explain the program, arid why the child was selected for place- 
mentJ84 The^parents and students, In most. cases, visit the Academy 
prior to enrollment. In only one case, did apparent decline to place 
the child In the program. In the first two years, the student body was 
entirely black. Not one white student was referred to the program,. " 
One of the founding staff members explained to us -that In some cases/ 
white teachers In outer city schools, to which black students had befen 
bused, were referring pupils with whom they were having problems, when 
the Sweet Street teacher visited the referring schools, 'she fouDd that 
there was often a communication problem between student and child, or 
that frequently the problem was a hearing or other 'perceptual disability. 

• ^ « ■ 

Sonie children who had beert ndtorious 'as troublemakers modified their 'beha- 
.viortJrastlcally once they entered. the Sweet StreetAcffdeniy. Good rapport ' 
with teachers and the experience of success seem to be contributory fac- 
tors. The students. In the words of the 1975 evaluation,^ "overwhelmingly 
expressed satisfaction with their program at Sweet Street." They stated 
that they were happier, had improved in reading and math, and indicated 
that they would like to attend the program the following yearJSS (Dur- 
ing the first two years, 95% of the students returned to the school to 
continue their studies at a higher grade level.) , The report further 
notes that parents, similarly, "see their children learning more, be- 
coming more positive toward school, "and Improving their self-concepts. "^°^ 

The teachers,. In their assessment of- the progr^am. Indicated that the 
students ^as a group improved in/self-confidence, work habits Jn school, 
social behavior, and temperament .» 87 while occasional fights between 
students did erupt, students generally were not "acting-out"' and they 
were attending in a more systematic way to their studies. 

Test results suggest .that the program has been successful in imparting 
basic skills. The Grand Rapids Public Schools Objective Referenced Test 
Series (CRTS) showed substantial gains in reading and mathematics: 
reading Improvements ranged from the equivalent of a 1.25 gain In grade 
level to .8; mathematics improvements ranged from a 1 .4 gain to .9.^^° 
In his 1975 statement concerning the goals ^and achievements of the pro- 
gram, the director notes that with the exception of one student, who 
only achieved 65% of reading objectives ,. students mastered at least 
80% of the objectives contained in the next highest test above their 
instructional level; when they entered the program. 189 

Attendance r^ites also improve at the school. Eighty-one percent of the 
students have lower absenteeism rates at Sweet Street— the average stu- 
dent attends 2 days more a month than previously. 190 

The principal problems confronting the program in 1976 were its lo- 
cation as a school-wi thin^a-school (SWAS) and uncertainty over future 
funding. While being a SWAS may offer certain advantages to the 



alternative program, in the sense .that the al ternative has access to 
the greater resources (e.g., library and gym) of the host school, the 
Sweet Street staff thought that the social work and psychological ser- 
vices of the school, upon which they were totally dependent, were in- 
adequate. A major point of contention was the belief on the part of . 
the host school that the program' s sttfdents should follow school rules 
when they were in areas other than their classroom facil ities . -The 
Sweet Street-staff wanted moro autonomy and flexibil ity to meet the 
needs of\their children. The alternative staff also resented the ad- 
ministration of the school scheduling, their recreation periods and 
assembly hall activities at the same time' as the school's first to 
third graders. - Thi^was not only^ humil iating for the Sweet Street 
children, who were older, but it also was likely to engender difficult-* . 
ies on the playground— that is^, the mixing of the programs* bigger and 
more aggressive students with *the school 's younger children. • 

The staff at the Academy also were concerned abpiit future funding of 
the program^. It was their belief that the existence of the school de- 
pended on receipt of ESEA/Title I funding. Without external sources 
of financial support the/ were not. sure that the Grand Rapids Schools . 
System would maintain their small program for elementary students. 
These students, albeit disruptive*, do not l^ose as serious a problem / 
as disaffected secondary students. The magnitude of student disruption ^ 
and dropout at the high school level appears to have occasioned a much 
more comprehensive and systematic response on the part of school of- 
ficials in Grand Rapids. At the elementary level, the district seems 
to have channeled more energy and commitment into programs for the ' 
talented. 

A final question concerns .where these students will go once theycom- 
plete their primary education at Sweet Street.: The staff has given 
consideratioiiAto the possibility of the students attending alternatives ^ 
like Walbridge. The problem is that the students will then be tracked 
into another, program for disruptive students~a program in which many 
'students have had contact with the law, have dropped out. or are likely , 
to dropout. The dilemma is how to give those students the individual ized = 
attention they need, while at the same time not isolating them as the 
losers of the system. 

V CAREER STUDY CENTERS— ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA* 

Career^ Study Centers I and II were established for disaffiliated students , 
described as requiring "intensive educational care." Both centers are 
located .in downtown St. Paul in areas considered to be "neutral" or free 



♦Information contained .in this case: study* derives from; the previous- 
ly cited 1976 paper "Options as a Remedy for School Violence," by'Kenneth 
£; Osvold, Director of the Career Study Centers, aind fjcom a personal in- 
terview and follow-lip telephbne conversations with him. 



from gang warfare. We visited Study Gentler II, which occupies an im- 
pressive' two-story (Romanesque) structure with a pillared portico. 

CaVeer Study Center I opened in March 1970, after a year of planning 
by a 40 member committee comprised qf teachers, administrators, social 
service professionals, community leaders, and parents. (This planning 
committee continued into-the operational phase and came to include stu- 
dents). Start-up fJnds were provided by Title. Ill of ESEA. Career 
Study Center I'l began in 1974 as a cooperative undertaking of the s choc r 
district and -five local foundations which contributed $563,611 in start- 
up funds. Since 1975, the Centers also have received approximately 
$100,000 per annum from -the State Legislature in a special grant. The 
state funds help compensate for a 15% across-the-board cut in expendi- 
tures for all education programs which went into 'effect in St^ Paul , in 
1976. That year the total program cost was about $700,000 of which ap- 
proximately $600,000 represented school district monies. The average 
=W"pWfl~cost-of=tTfr==progra^ 



per. pupil expenditure in the St. Paul school systtni. However, the cost 
of institution^ilizing youths in state, reformatories— another option- 
may be $9,Q00 or more ^ capita. • ^ 

The academic schedule of the' Career 'study Centers is arranged 1" tri- 
mesters.' The schedule allows^for a 10 hour work week for whicft- the 
•students are recompensed at minimum vyage. The core of the academic 
■-program consists of reading and mathematics laboratories. Instructional 
materials used by the Centers include the Educational Development Lab 
'^EDL), the Electric Individualized Approach, Action and Double Action, • 
and the School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) framework. . Other .important 
components of the curriculum are "Basic Skills. of Daily.LiYi"9 (i-eVi" 
•driver education, job seeking, budgeting,- and nutrition) and Orienta- 
tion to the Urban World," which' consists of field trips made around . 
town in the schosTs van. A number of classes provide, hands-on experi- 
ence in creating things (sewijig, gardening, cooking, welding, = sculpting,, 
woodworking). In addition, periods of several hoOrs to a few days or. 
even weeks;, are designated as independent learning time. The program. is 
ungraded and non-grading.. . • 

The aim of the Career Study Centers is to offer options -to -violence. 
Providing jobs that pay is one such option. .Approximately 200 work 
placements per center are made annually, and two-thirds of the students 
st^ with the job to which they are assigned. According to the director 
when a teenager is expecting a paycheck for some $60 on Friday- he is 
unlikely to get in. troubled "the money can't be spent in jail. 

A general rule of thumb was to set up an alternative that would be 
as little "like mainstream schooling as possible. Students -and teachers 
are on a first-name basis. Students^, are responsible for recording their 

• own* attendance.- Absentees and trua'hts are "welcomed back" rather than 
chastized. Overall , the staff is intent upon "emphasizing the positive . 
for example, the choice of'a name was given careful consideration so as 

<-to' avoid stigmatizing' the youths in their isolation from their peers in 
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conventional, schools. Students are encouraged to attend staff-meetings 
and express their criticisms of the program— for anything that is not 
working is subject to change. The school staff, furthermore, assumes 
the role of student advocate in the event of a court hearing or welfare 
investigation. 

Several practices are designed to enhance the students' feelings of 
self-worth. Both staff and students are encouraged and provided with 
opportunities to give "a compliment a day." Helping behavior and spe- 
cific accomplishments are acknowledged by "congrats-o-grams" sent to the 
students' homes. "Independent learner certificates" are issued to stu- 
dents who have demonstrated their ability, to use their time responsibly. 

The Career Study. Centers minimize the probability of students failing. 
Students are provided with multiple opportunities to achieve mastery 
of subject matter. Absentees and dropouts are followed-up by school 

~staf4^^and^encouraged:^to^returnv^^"^-^^^^ ^^-^^^^ 

The school provides guidelines for reasonable behavior without placing 
undue emphasis on discipline. The rules are (1) come to school, (2) 
exjfercise ''reasonable" behavior, (3) learn something e\?ery day. The 
staff does expect students to be on time to c-lass— especially as punc- 
tuality is one of the coping behaviors the teachers wish to inculcate. 
The staff bellies that when a school's learning environment is attrac- 
tive to students discipline problems will be of little consequence. 
The staff tolerates smoking and other trehaviors which would be punished 
in conventional schoo.ls. Generally, the administration and teachers 
follow a "quiet, no hassle approach." 

■ » • . 

There is a hi gh staff-student ratio in the Centers. For example, the 
staff of Career .Study Center II, in 1976, consisted of 7 certificated 
teachers, 2 job-coordinators, 1 counselor, 1 social worker, 1 assis- 
tant principal', a half-time nurse, a half-time principal (whose re- 
sponsibilities were divided equally between the two Career Study Cen- 
ters), and 4 noncertificated assistants who helped with the skills 
laboratories, job placement, and physical recreation. Three'^of the 
staff were members of minorities. 

The students who attend the Career Study Centers are referred by the 
Pupil Problems Committee in their home school; Each high school in 
the district has five slots in one of the centers. No student, it 
should be noted, is forced to attend the alternative program. Students, 
decide if they want to go to a Career Study Center, and when they want 
to leave. . 

Each Center can accommodate',^ at any one time j approximately 150 stu- 
dents. The student population is. between 30% and 40% minority— in a 
city with minority population of less than 1 5%. . About one-third of the • 
students are female. The students are largely from one parent or foster 
homes; some are unofficial independent minors. They are usually on the 
rosters of one or more social or com»nunity agencies. They are overage 
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in grade, crippled in their basic skills, chronic absentees. Many have 
trouble with the law. 

Although their personalities are described as explosive and rebellious, 
the director is\<iuick to point out that these attributes are often 
expressed as creativity. The director believes that many of the stu- 
dents can be characterized as "divergent-mode thinkers," He describes 
the students as being casual and generous with one another. 

Concerning program outcomes, the staff of the Career Study Centers 
have gathered the following data: with regard to job placement, approxi- 
mately 60% of the students work 75% of their potential . hours. Workplace 
supervisors and Job-coordinators fromthe Centers consider two-thirds of 
the students to have "functioned quite well or very well," School at- 
tendance improves markedly: on the average, students 'nearly double the 
number of days they attend school. The average daily attendance ranges ^ , 
from 70 to 85%. Students also register substantial gains in academic 
achievement. For every month or school attendance, students tend to 
imppove two months in reading grade leveK Retention rates are very 
favorable. Over 80% of the students admitted to the program are enrolled 
on the last day of the academic year; less than 5% quit school. Xoncern- 
ing the long-term outcomes of the program, a 1973 .follow-up study of 103 
graduates from Career Study Center I revealed that 36% were working, 7% 
were in the armed forces, 11% were parenting, 14% were unemployed, 1% 
were incarcerated, 9% were not located, 22% were continuing their schooling 

The director maintains that the program attributes responsible for 
whatever success the centers have are these: small size; an ungraded 
and non;pgrading approach to imparting subject matter; a positive, non- 
punitive approach to discipline; and the "voluntary nature" of admission 
to the alternative. - To. this list of positive attributes, we would add 
effective leadership provided by a director with a very well articulated 
philosophy embracing the causes of and'educatibnal responses to school 
violence. 

A final consideration i«s that the program has been able to obtain a 
substantial amount of support from the local business community. Over 
half the job placements have been funded by private employers. Accord- 
ing to the director, however,, the future of the program still . depends on 
a stable state-wide funding program for alternatives for dropouts that 
has yet not been established; 
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